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DEATH OF OLIVER G. STEELE, OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ORE <P 

Another of the Pioneers in the manufacture of illuminating gas has passed 
away leaving behind him a bright and shining name, a memory that may 
well be cherished by all, and an example that is fit to be followed by men in 
every walk of life. His lors will be most severely felt by those more imme- 
diately associated with him in business, in good works, and in both the pub- 
lic and the private relations of life which existed to so wide an extent in the 
locality where he dwelt. 

So far as the gas interest is concerned Mr, Steele was widely and most fa- 
vorably known by almost every one connected with it. Looked up to and 
respected by all, there are none who will not feel that a strong man has gone 
from amongst us. Strong because he was honest, true, and faithful ; strong 
because he was ever kindly disposed to every one whose effort was to do 
right ; strong because he was uncompromising in his condemnation of every- 
thing that was mean, wrong or dishonest. 

Born in 1804, at New Haven, Conn., at the age of 15 he came to New 
York, where he served an apprenticeship at the bookbinder’s trade, and af- 
terwards completed his education at Norwalk, Conn, In 1827 he settled in 
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Buffalo, where he became a successful business man, and identified himself 


| 
| 


with the public interests of the place, serving in many public capacities. In 
the year 1847 the city of Buffalo was lighted with about 60 oil lamps. Then 
as now many and bitter complaints were uttered against the street lighting. 
Mr. E. G, Spaulding, the present President of the gas company, was mayor, 
and Mr. Steele, as one of the aldermen, was chairman of the committee on 
lamps. ‘They resolved to form a gas company, but there was no law under 
which they could organize. During that winter Mr. Steele went to Albany, 
and presented to the Legislature a draft of a general law under which com- 
panies might organize for the purpose of making and selling gas. The bill 
was passed substantially as Mr. Steele had drawn it, and remains to-day as 
the law under which the gas companies of this State are organized. He re- 
turned to Buffalo and organized the first company under the general law, 
and was elected secretary of the company, which position he has held ever 
since. Work was pushed vigorously, and in November, 1848, the oil lamps 
were replaced by gas, and private consumers were able to enjoy the luxury 
| of gas light. 

Thus for thirty-one years has Mr. Steele been identified with the gas in- 
terests of the country. Few managers can date their beginning of service 
so far back as this. Whatever Mr. Steele undertook was very apt to be suc- 
cessful, and his gas management was no exception ; and, in his declining 
years, he had the satisfaction of seeing his company one of the strongest in 
the land. The American Gas Light Association has lost one of its oldest 
and best members. His absence will be felt, for his genial good nature, his 
sound common sense, and his clear, practical expression of just what he 
honestly thought, ever made his presence a pleasure and a tower of strength, 

In all the walks of life he seems to have been beloved. His noblest mon- 
| ument will be his good works and the memory of his integrity. The Buffalo 
Commercial thus speaks of him, and no words of ours could more fittingly 
express the esteem in which we believe he was held by all who knew him : 





OLIVER G, STEELE, 


‘In the death of Oliver G, Steele this young, vigorous, thriving city loses 
one of the liberal and public-spirited men who laid the foundation of its 
prosperity. All men will speak kindly of Mr. Steele to-day, and sincere 
tributes of respect and affection will flow in from all sides, because from the 
beginning to the end of the half-century that he spent in Buffalo his life has 
been a public benefit. This is high praise. Happy, indeed, is the man of 
whom it can be truthfully said, when his end has come, that his life has 
been a blessing to the people among whom he lived. 

‘¢ The best eulogy that can be pronounced on a man like Mr. Steele is the 
simple record of lis ood works, and these are set forth elsewhere at some 
length. It will be well for this community if we have growing up among us 
those who are able and worthy to fill the places of some of the generous and 
public : pirited old men who are rapidly passing away. There doubtless are 
such ; it would be sad to think otherwise ; but the citizens who hope to de- 
serve equally with Oliver G. Steele the good opinion of the people of Buffa- 
lo, must set their standard of public usefulness very high, and live up to it 
very zealously.” 

Mr. Steele was buried on Friday, the 14th ult., mourned most sincerely 
by all who knew him. His remains were borne to their last resting place by 
the hands of men from the works of his company, and the tribute of respect 
was universal, The eloquent sermon delivered on the occasion told but a 
part of the story of his life. The unwritten history of such men is to be 





found only on the hearts of those they have left behind. 
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THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS vs. THE ST. LOUIS GAS LIGHT) 
; COMPANY. | 
a | 

A most important suit, where the very existence of a large yas company | 
was involved, has just been decided by the Supreme Court of the State of 
Missouri, on appeal, in favor of the Company. It is refreshing to find that | 
@ gas company has some rights that the courts insist upon being respected. | 

This has been one of the hardest fought battles that has occupied the atten- 
tion of cvurts in this country. On one side, as plaintiff, was the great city 
of St. Louis, aided by the ablest legal talent ; on the other, was the old St. 
Louis Gas Company, whose cause was argued and defended by equally bril- | 
liant lawyers. The suit has been going on, in one form or another, since 
1876, and grew out of a provision in the company’s charter that, at a certain | 
time, the city might, if it saw fit, by pursuing a certain course as to valua- 
tion, etc., by arbitration, purchase the property and business of the com- 
pany. 

The two lower courts decided in favor of the city, and on June 5th, 1875, | 
the Circuit Court appointed a Receiver for the property, ordered a valuation 
of the works, etc-, and since that time the company’s affairs have been man- 
aged by the Receiver. Of course, no dividends have been paid the stock- 
holders, and the profits of the business have been accumulating in the Re- 
ceiver’s hands, pending the decision on the appeal which was taken by the 
company to the Supreme Court of the State. This decision reverses the de- 
cision of the court below, and directs that court to issue an order requiring 
the Receiver appointed by its decree to RESTORE THE GAS WORKS to the 
company together with all property received by him, and all profits derived 
therefrom. 

Doubtless, those of the stockholders who have held on to their stock have 
had good cause for thanksgiving, although there has been many a dark day 
for them during the past five years. 

It is impossible, in the limits of this article, to give the various points in 
the case ; but we commence to-day to publish the opinion of the Court in 
full. The maia points are that, by articles of incorporation, the city should 
have the right to purchase, upon certain conditions, after twenty years from 
January Ist, 1840. If it did not purchase then, it might, upon other condi- 
tions, purchase at the end of twenty-five years from January Ist, 1840. ihe 
charter extended for twenty-five years (with exclusive right to furnish gas), 
and if the city refused to buy at the end of twenty or twenty-five years, then 
the charter was to continue twenty-five years longer. Subsequently, on 
January 9th, 1846, a contract was made with the city by which the latter re- 
linquished the right to buy the works in 1860, provided that, in case it did 
not purchase at the end of twenty-five years (1865) it should have the right 
to purchase at the end of every period of five years thereafter upon the con- 
ditions named in the charter. 

In the early part of 1869, the City Council concluded to buy the works 
and appointed arbitrators to value the works, etc. ; but the gas company re- 
fused to appoint arbitrators on their part, and so the valuation, as contem- 
plated, was not made, the company claiming that the clause of the contract 
giving the city the right to purchase after January Ist, 1870, was not valid. 
A new company was chartered by the Legislature, known as the Laclede 
Company. This charter was extended in 1868, but practically laid dormant 
until 1872, when the construction of works was commenced. A controversy 
ensued between the two companies, and, as usual in such cases, division of 
territory was proposed ; and, in order to make the matter reasonably safe 
and sure for the new company, a tripartite agreement was entered into in 1873 

by the two companies and the city, by which the Laclede Company was 
guaranteed the district north of Market street, and the old company relin- 
quished its exclusive right to sell gas in that part of the city, and also 
sold to them (the Laclede company) the pipes, etc., therein laid. The design 
in having the city a party to this contract was to secure to the Laclede Com- 
pany, in its district, whatever rights it might subsequently be decided that 
the city had from its contract in 1846 to the pipes, etc., therein, and the 
Laclede Company purchased the pipes, etc., from the old company. The 
lower courts held that the contract of January 9th, 1846, was valid. The 
Supreme Court decide this to be an error ; also, it held that the lower court 
erred in holding that said contract could be specifically enforced, and also, in 
divesting the company, by its decree, of all title to the property in dispute, 
and vesting the same in the city. The lower court held that the tripartite 
agreement was invalid, being without consideration, and that neither the 
eity or the St. Louis Company had any authority for making the contract. 

The Supreme Court decide this to be an error, as the surrender of its right 
to make and sell gas in a large part of the city by the St. Louis Company 
was a sufficient consideration, and that, under the 13th Section of the Act of 
1839, there was ample authority for making the contract. The following 
extract, from the St. Louis Globe- Democrat, is a statement of the financial 
status of the St. Louis Gas Company as shown by the Receiver : 


‘« The capital stock of the St. Louis Gas Light Company is $600,000, di- 





cent. dividend, but this was extraordinary. A number of dividends have 
run above 20 per cent, Before the litigation with the city began the stock 
was worth in the neighborhood of $200 a share, and has sold as low as $60, 
Of late it has ranged close upon $100, Yesterday morning, before the news 
came of the Supreme Court decision. the stock was quoted at $98. Imme- 
diately afterwards there was none for sale, and prices offered rose even as 
high as $350. Since June 5th, 1876, the city has had possession of the 
works, and receipts and profits have been accumulating. As soon as the 
gas company get possession of their works and these accumulated profits 
a dividend of something like 160 per cent. can be paid. The management 
of the Receiver, Socrates Newman, has been a very prosperousone, He has 


| now in his possession $900,000 of Government 4-per-cents, and about $70,000 


of cash. In addition to this the city owes the gas company something like 
$800,000 for city gas. Prior to June 5th, 1876, the city owed the company 
$545,670 48. The aforesaid value of the works January 1, 1870, was $1,681, - 
002 68 for everything south of Washington avenue. 
The expense to the city of the whole suit will be very heavy. The Court 
costs will approximate $30,000. In addition there are enormous fees to be 
paid, the Receiver’s salary, and other items. 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. } 
TEXT OF THE SUPREME OOURT OPINION IN FULL. 


‘‘ This suit was instituted in the Circuit Court of St. Louis County on May 
21, 1870. An amended and supplemental petition was filed, by leave of 
Court, on August 4, 1875, in which the Laclede Gas Light Company was 
made a party defendant, and upon this amended petition the cause was tried 
in the Cireuit Court, which resulted in a decree for plaintiff, and from which 
an appeal was prosecuted to the St Louis Court of Appeals, when, upon a 
hearing, the decree of the Circuit Court was in all things affirmed, from 
which latter judgment defendant prosecutes its appeal to this Court. It is 
alleged in the petition that defendant was incorporated by an act of the 
General Assembly approved February 4, 1837, and was thereby vested with 
power to erect works in the city of St. Louis for supplying inflammable gas 
and the necessary apparatus for lighting said city and its suburbs with gas; 
and that said city was empowered to purchase, hold and convey any estate, 
real or personal, for its use ; that said charter was amended by an act of the 
Legislature approved February 11, 1839, which was immediately thereafter 
accepted and ratified by the stockholders, as provided therein ; that said act 
of incorporation was further amended by an act approved February 28, 1845, 
The petition further alleges that defendant duly organized under said origi- 
nal act and the acts amendatory thereof, and acquired certain real estate, on 
which it erected its works, particularly describing the real estate and other 
property acquired—that, by the acts incorporating the company, it is pro- 


vided that if AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


from January 1, 1840, the corporation of the city of St. Louis shall resolve 
to purchase the gas works from the St. Louis Gas Light Company, the price 
shall be fixed by arbitrators, one or more to be chosen by the president and 
directors of the company and an equal number by the Aldermen of the city, 
the arbitrators to take into consideration the value of the gas works and the 
lands, grounds, buildings and utensils, rights and interests, and everything 
thereunto pertaining ; and if they agree, their award shall be binding ; to 
the amount agreed upon shall be added 7 per cent. on the valuation, which 
aggregate amount shall] be paid by the city to the company in full considera- 
tion for the works, land, ground, buildings, utensils, rights, etc., belonging 
to the gas company. It also alleges that it was further provided if the city 
declined to purchase at the end of twenty years, then the company shall, at 
the end of twenty-five years from January 1st, 1840, and provided the Board 
of Aldermen then resolve to purchase the same, sell and convey to the city 
their estate interest and title to the gas works in manner above provided, 
except that to the valuation shall be added only 5 per cent. advance, which 
shall be paid in full consideration for the works ; provided that the corpora- 
tion of the city of St. Louis shall notify the president and directors of the 
company of its intention to purchase at either of the times prescribed at least 
six months previous to the expiration of said terms of twenty and twenty-five 
years respectively. Certain other provisions of the charter were set out, to 
wit; that the charter should continue in force for twenty-five years from 
January 1, 1840, unless the company should convey to the city of St. Louis 
its gas works, property, etc., in which event the gas works, property, etc., 
should vest in the city and the charter of defendants should cease and deter- 
mine ; but should the eity not determine to purchase at either of the times 
provided for, then the act of incorporation to remain in force for an addi- 
tional term of twenty-five years from the last date mentioned for the sale 
and purchase ; and further, that by the amendatory act of 1839 it was pro- 


vided that the city of St. Louis and the board of directors of the gas com- 
pany may contract for and make regulations relating to the lighting of the 
city with gas in such manner as may be upon, and may make gener- 
ally such contracts in relation to the business of the company as may be 
beneficial to them and to the public. 





vided into 12,000 shares of $50 each, The stock has paid as high as 28 per 


(To be Continued.) 
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Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Mecting of the American | 
Gas Light Association. 


Hewup at Pumapeupsia, Pa., Ocroper 16, 1879. 
naiaiiaeinines 
{Continued from page 228. | 


SECOND DAY—Ocrosgr 16, 1879. 


The Association met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m. 

On motion of Mr. Neal, the reading of the minutes of the previous day’s 
meeting was dispensed with. 

The President—The first thing in order will be the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Mr. Denniston—I would state in behalf of the Executive Committee that 
heretofore it has been customary for the Executive Committee to examine 
all the papers proposed to be read. in this instance, however, a list of 
most of the papers proposed to be read has already been published by the 
Secretary, and therefore they did not come before the Committee. The 
Committee have but one recommendation to make, and that is in regard to 
the place of the next annual meeting. The Committee have recommended 
that the next annual meeting of the Association be held in the city of 
Chicago. There is nothing further for the Committee to act upon except a 
recommendation which will probably be made in regard to honorary 
members. 

The President—The question is upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee in reference to the place for holding the next annual 
meeting. 

The recommendation was adopted. 

The President—I am heartily glad that we lave decided to go to Chicago 
to meet our friends at the West. 

The Secretary—The Executive Committee had before them the long and 
honorable services of General Charles Roome, and his relation to this Asso- 
ciation, as well as his long connection with the gas business. As he has 
now retired from the office of President, they propose to this Association 
the name of General Charles Roome as an honorary member, The whole 
matter was fully discussed in committee, and this recommendation is the 
result of their deliberation. 

The President—Gentlemen of the Association will understand that there 
was not the slightest desire to retire General Roome. I am sure I but 
echo the sentiments of every gentlemen present when I say that it was our 
earnest wish to retain his services, if possible, for a longer period ; but he 
is now somewhat advanced in life, and has been for a long time under the 
strain of the work he has been engaged in. It is not the slightest disre- 
spect to say uf him that he begins to feel somewhat older than he once did, 
and wishes to withdraw from active service in this Association. He has 
expressed a strong desire to withdraw from the office of President, and it 
seems to me but a fitting tribute to the long and eminent services he has 
rendered to confer upon him the title of honorary member. It is not under- 
stood, of course, that the conferring of such an honor, as it is intended to 
be, upon him, retires him from being an active member ; but it adds to the 
dignity and importance of the position which he has so long occupied 
toward the Association. When this title is conferred, he will be both an 
active and honorary member. 


Mr. Neal—The unanimous opinion of the Executive Committee was that 
an honorary member could vote. Of course, he can take part in the discus- 
sions, Another point is that he is relieved from the payment of the annual 
assessments. Of course, an honorary member is not supposed to be called 
upon to pay annual dues. The conferring of the title is complimentary. 
If he is an active member, of course he has both the right to vote and take 
part in the discussions, and he is also called upon to pay his annual dues. 
But if he is an honorary member, I think he is also entitled to vote and 
take part in the proceedings of the meeting the same as if he were an active 
member, although he is not called upon to pay annual dues, 

On motion, the Secretary was authorized to cast the ballot of the Associa- 
tiou for the election of General Roome as an honorary member. Major 
Dresser was appointed teller, and announced the unanimous election of 
General Roome as an honorary member of the Association. 

The President—I think it would be proper to authorize or request the 
Secretary, or some other officer of the Association, to notify General Roome 
of his election. 

Mr. Neal—That is the duty of the Secretary, without notice. 

The President—Perhaps it would make the matter more emphatic if the 
Secretary were directed by the Association in this instance to notify General 
Roome of his election as an honorary member of this Association. 

Mr. Neal—Then I move that the Secretary be authorized to send a notifi- 
cation to General Roome of his electton as an honorary member of this 
Aseociation. 

Oarried. 
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The Secretary—I have an application for active membership which I wish 
to present. It is the name of George G. Ramsdale, superintendent of the 
Citizens’ Gas Light Company of Vincennes, Ind.; introduced by Mr. W. H. 
White and Mr. M. N. Diall. 

Mr. Neal—The Executive Committee have been consulted in regard to this 
matter somewhat informally, and they recommend the election of Mr. 
Ramsdale as an active member of this Association. 

On motion, the Secretary was authorized to cast a ballot in behalf of the 
Association for the election of Mr. Ramsdale. 

Mr. Ramsdale was declared to be unanimously elected as an active mem- 
ber of the Association. 

Mr. Denniston—It has been suggested that the Executive Committee 
should call attention to the fact that at the last annual meeting a recom- 
mendation was made that the surplus funds in the Treasury after each 
annual session should be safely invested by the Treasurer, with the ap- 
proval of the Finance Committee. As there was some considerable amount 
of money expected to be held by the Treasurer at the last meeting, this 
resolution was passed after considerable discussion in an amended form. 
After the cost of printing had been deducted, however, there will be in the 
hands of the Treasurer a considerable sum of money ; and I desire to call 
the attention of the Association to the fact that there was such a resolution 
introduced, and that it was finally adopted in the form as shown upon page 
152 of the printed proceedings. 

The President, in winding up the discussion gaid: ‘The question now 
recurs upon the original recommendation of the Committee that the surplus 
funds be safely invested by the Treasurer, with the approval of the Finance 
Committee.” 

This was carried. 

The President—It will now be necessary for the President or Secretary to 
notify the Finance Committee of this action, so that the matter may be attend- 
ed to at the close of this meeting, in order that the funds now in the hands of 
the Treasurer may be invested as the Finance Committee may direct. I 
will say that this matter was talked over in the Committee this morning, 
and several suggestions were made as to investing the surplus funds in 
bonds, ete., and it was finally determined to leave the matter as it is, and 
call the attention of the Association to it, so that if it is thought necessary 
there may be further action taken in the matter. 


Mr. Helme—As I understand it, there was some $1,200 expected to be 
held over in the hands of the Secretary and Treasurer at the time that reso- 
Iution was passed, but after the printing was done, which amounted to 
something over $700, there was but a small amount left. After the bills for 
printing and the miscellaneous expenses were taken out there was such a 
small surplus, as I understand it, remaining in the hands of the Secretary 
and Treasurer, that no investment was considered necessary, but the balance 
was carried over until this year, when it will be invested in the manner that 
may be finally determined upon. I make this statement as simply explan- 
atory to the Association of the reason why there was no investment made 
last year, according to the resolution ; but the money will be invested after 
this meeting, under the supervision of the Finance Committee and the 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Harbison—As the Chairman of the Finance Committee is not presént, 
and being the second member, perhaps it would be well for me to explain 
to the Association why the Finance Committee did not carry out the instruc- 
tions embodied in the resolution passed last year. The matter was dis- 
cussed by the members of the Committee, the Treasurer being absent at the 
time and all the members of the Finance Committee being present ; and it 
was there unanimously voted that the surplus funds, amounting to some 
$600 after the estimated bills for printing were deducted, be invested in Goy- 
ernment bonds drawing 4 or 4} per cent. interest, and that the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, with the Treasurer, be directed to purchase these 
bonds and hire a box in a safe deposit company’s vault in New York city in 
which to place them, in the name of the Association, The bonds were not 
to be withdrawn from their place of deposit without the presence of the 
Treasurer and a member of the Finance Committee. At least two persons 
were directed to be present in order to withdraw the bonds from the place 
of deposit. The Finance Committee adjourned, expecting that that action 
would be carried into effect by the Treasurer and the chairman of the 
Finance Committee. It was found afterward that when the books ordered 
by the Association were published, there would not be much money left to 
invest ; therefore the resolution of the Finance Committee was not carried 
into effect. Owing to the illness of the Treasurer during the summer, as he 
has already stated to the Association, the books were not published until 
this time. They have not yet been paid for. I am speaking now of the 
close of the fiscul year of the Association—September 30. As was reported, 
there is about $1,100 in the Treasury. The bill for the publication of this 
book, amounting to something like $700, must be paid, however, which 
will leave about $400, as was stated, in addition to the annual dues now 
coming in, which would leave in the hands of the Treasurer something like 
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$1,000 or $1,200. As there have been no extraordinary expenses this year, | 
there is no reason to suppose that there will not be between $1,000 and 
$1,100 left over in the hands of the Treasurer, to be invested as was ordered 
by the Association last year. I have simply made this statement in order to 
explain to the Association the reason why the directions embodied in the 
resolution to which reference has been made, as well as the action of the 
Finance Committee subsequent thereto, were not carried into effect. 

Mr. C. A. White—I do not think that there is any necessity for action 
in this matter at all, I think the thing is in as good shape now as it can 
be. It seems to me that some other form of investment might be found 
quite as sensible and profitable as investing these surplus funds in govern- 
ment bonds and hiring a box in a safe deposit company, paying more for 
the rent of that box than the interest on the amount of money invested. I 
think the matter may be safely left as it is. 

The President—The resolution adopted last year contemplates some per- 
manent arrangement in reference to the care of these funds under the 
direction of the Treasurer and Finance Committee. 

Mr. Harbison—The resolution did not instruct the Finance Committee to 
invest the funds in the way I have suggested, and to hire a box in which to 
deposit the bonds, It was understood by the Committee that a box could 
be hired for $10 a year in the vaults of a safe deposit company in which to 
place this little investment, I think the Finance Committee are abundantly 
able to direct and decide as to how this money shall be invested. I am 
merely calling the attention of the Association to what has been done before, 
and explaining why the resolution has not been carried into effect. 

Capt. White—If there is no further business before the Association at the 
present time, and if I am in order, I would make a motion that a committee 
be appointed to prepare resolutions expressing the regret of this Associa- 
tion upon the death of members during the past year. The membership of 
the Association has become so extended that every year brings the sad 
record of the departure from this life of some of our members ; and it is but 
just to ourselves that we place upon our minutes some record of our recog- 
nition of the merits of these gentlemen during their lifes, and our condolence 
with their families at their death. I therefore move you, sir, that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed by the Chair to draft resolutions upon this 
suject. 

Carried. 

The Chair then appointad Capt. White, Major Dresser, and Mr. Nettleton 
as the committee. 

The Secretary—I understand Capt. White has a paper which he wishes to 
read before the Association. 

Capt. White—Mr. President, you appointed a committee yesterday, con- 
sisting of Major Dresser and myself, to telegraph to General Hickenlooper 
the congratulations of this Association upon his election as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State of Ohio; and that committee now desire to report 
that they did telegraph to General Hickenlooper yesterday morning, and 
they heard from the General this morning. Tue committee do not mean to 
intimate that the General has been in a condition not to reply to the tele- 
gram earlier; but it would seem that the joy he felt upon his election 
has been such that he was not alle to reply earlier. Possibly some of the 
Golé Seal which he so bountifully opened for us when we were at Cincin- 
nati has been opened by his friends for his entertainment. The committee 
telegraphed to him as follows : 

‘*The American Gas Light Association, in session at Philadelphia, desires 
to know if the citizens of Ohio have sufficient confidence in a gas-man to 
If so, we congratulate the citi- 
Signed by the com- 


elect him as their Lieutenant-Governor. 
zens. Answer, for ‘we in anxious expectation sit.’ ” 
mittee. 

General Hickenlooper replied to this effect : 

‘*Say to the American Gas Light Association that among her other 
memorable acts Ohio has chosen a gas-man for Lieutenant-Governor by 
17,000 majority. (Signed) A. HICKENLOOPER.” 

| Laughter and applause. | 

The President—The reading of papers is now in order. The Secretary 
suggests that the first paper had better be one prepared by Mr. Charles H. 
Nettleton. 

The paper was then read by Mr. C. H. Nettleton, as follows: 


SUPPLYING GAS WITHOUT A HOLDER. 


Early in June last I had the exceptional experience of supplying gas 
without a holder, and thinking the details of the work might possbly be of 
sole use and interest to the memvers of this Association, I have jotted 
down a few notes relating to it, and trust I shall present them in intellig- 


| it rose and fell very unevenly. 


to the bottom of the tank, and as that gave the holder a great deal of play, 

[t was invariably at least one foot higher on 

one side than the other, and sometimes two or three feet. Often the crown 

pulley got off the guide rails, and occasionally it freed itself entirely, ani 

fell over on its side. I was fearful that any day it might be so disabled that 

it would be impossible to use it. 

This state of affairs had reached such a pass last winter that, although 

sending out over 40,000 feet, I did not dare raise it but half way up. As 

the consumption was rapidly increasing, it was evident that by some means 
the holder capacity must be enlarged. The directors voted to build a new 
holder ; but that meant a debt, and consequently I disliked exceedingly to 
adopt that plan. I knew that a city in Massachusetts had been supplied 
without a holder, and after paying a visit to that place, and interviewing th« 

manager, from whom I received a great deal of encouragement to repair 
the holder, I resolved to make the experiment of supplying gas with- 
out it. 

As a preparatory measure, a circular was sent to all the consumers, 
stating the fact that certain 1.epairs were necessary, and requesting all to 
use as little gas as possible, and preparing their minds for a possible failure 
in the supply. It may be interesting to note here that for the eight days 
the holder was out of use, more gas was sent out than either before or after. 
A portion of the increase was probably due to increase in pressure on the 
mains ; but I doubt that any of the consumers, except personal friends of 
my own, paid any attention to the request. 

The inlet and outlet of the holder were connected by a four-inch pipe, the 
drips filled, and in that way the gas passed directly from the station meter 
to the mains. 

In the ordinary supply but one bench of five retorts is used. 
was fired up. These were each composed of four retorts, 12x22 inches, and 
one 15x30, all 9 feet long—giving in all 177 feet of retort floor. 

In order to economize time, it was arranged to pump out the tank in the 
night. The holder was grounded at ten o’clock, and of course, at the same 
moment, gas was supplied direct from the retorts, For a short time more 
gas was sent out than was needed, and in consequence the pressure ran up 
from 1.6 to 3.0; but by slacking lids this was soon reduced. The next day 
and during the following days it was quite easy to keep the pressure nearly 
uniform, by charging retorts often with 50-pound charges. The day man 
had instructions to watch the pressure gauge carefully, and when the pres- 
sure had fallen to 0.9 to put ina charge. This would cause it to run up 
to 1.4, and then, in about half an hour, the operation would be repeated. 
In this way an average of 4,460 feet was sent out each day, between seven 
o'clock in the morning and six in the evening. 

For the night work, the following routine was generally observed, and as 
it worked well, I give it in full. It was singular to notice that night after 
night a certain number of retorts were needed by a certain time, the varia- 
tion being scarcely more than two minutes, 

By half-past six all retorts were empty except one, and that contained a 


A second 


fresh charge of 150 pounds, with pressure at 1.4. All lids were ready luted, 
coal in wagons, and everything in readiness to charge when gas was needed. 
By seven o’clock the pressure would drop to 1.2, and a charge of 300 pounds 
was putin. It would then run up to 2.2. By twenty-five minutes past 
seven it would fall to 1.6, when another retort would be charged, and the 
pressure would increase to 1.8. After ten minutes, the pressure would 
commence again to drop, and on the slightest indication of this a third re- 
tort was charged. From this time on it was generally necessary to charge 
the remaining retorts as fast as two men could do the work. Once, and 
once only, the pressure dropped to 1.4, aud remained so for an hour; but 
otherwise it was maintained steadily during the hours of a large consump- 
tion at from 1.6 to 1.8. After ten o’clock the pressure would increase so 
that the lids of one or more retors were slacked. At twelve, some fresh 
charges were needed ; but the consumption was so slight that 100 to 150 
pound charges were sufficient, and at daylight this was reduced to 50 
pounds, The average daily consumption was 18,100 feet, Sundays ex- 
cepted. 

In only one thing have I any cause for regret. The coal used during the 
daytime was so slight in quantity, and the heats so high, that the mains be- 
came filled with exceedingly poor gas, and this had to be consumed in the 
early part of the evening, before the fresh and rich gas reached the burners. 
As all of my time was spent at the works, I did not know how poor it was 
until one of the consumers spoke to me about it. If that had been avoided, 
either by the use of cannel or slacking the lids of the retorts before all of 
the gas had been extracted, the work would have been done to my full sat- 
isfaction. 





ible if not in elegant English. 

The circumstances and causes which led me to supply gas without a 
holder were as follows: The company I am connected with has but one 
holder, of a capacity of 50,000 feet. Owing to defective fastenings, the 


larger part of the wall plates against which the bottom rollers ran had fallen 





Before starting with this work, it was suggested to m: that there would 
be considerable oscillation in the pressure, caused by the revolutions of the 
exhauster fans, and that the supply would for that reason be unsatisfactory. 
Such was not the case, however, as the oscillations in the pressure were 


| generally half a tenth, and never greater than two tenths. It was so slight 
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that I could not detect in in an ordinary burner. From the experience in 
the city in Massachusetts to which I have referred, and my own, I conclude 
that for this work one foot of retort floor is needed for every 100 feet con- 
sumed in 24 hours, 

I trust you will pardon me if I have gone too much into detail. I should 
not have done so but that I knew of no other way to make a paper on this 
subject of any value. In it I do not claim any credit for originality, as the 
same thing has been done at least once before in this country ; and, further, 
I should not have written this paper at all but that I wished to place on 
record the fact that gas can be supplied without a holder. 

The Secretary—Mr. Coggshall, of Fitchburg, Mass., I believe, was the 
first one who attempted to supply gas direct from the retorts. Mr. Cogg- 
shall is present, and perhaps he will give us the result of his experience. 

Mr. Coggshall—My experience was so similar to that detailed by Mr. C. H. 
Nettleton in his paper that it is hardly necessary for me to go over it. I 
had substantially the same experience that he had. 

Mr. Floyd—I would state that some nine years ago, about Christmas 
time, I lighted Blackwells Island for a week without any holder. 

A Member—I understand that Mr. Cartwright had some experience of 
that kind some years ago. 

Mr. Cartwright—My experience was not exactly furnishing gas without a 
holder. It was necessary that I should keep up the supply of gas to our 
consumers. I constructed a temporary holder of frame-work, and floated it 
in the river. Its capacity was about 6,600 feet. We were then sending out 
about twenty. I did not send it out entirely without a holder. The holder 
was made of 3x4 scantling, and the sides were covered with ordinary inch 
pine boards—covered with tin to make it tight. 

The President—You did not attempt to supply gas without a holder, but 
you made a temporary holder. 

Mr. Cartwright—Yes ; I constructed a temporary reservoir, and floated it 
in the river, and by that means I kept the supply going. 

Mr, Harbison—I would like to inquire what yield Mr. Nettleton got from 
his coal at the time he was supplying gas without a holder; and also 
whether he found that financially it would be profitable to run gas works 
without a holder. 

Mr. Nettleton—The yield was about four feet. It was not profitable to 
run without a holder. I would not advise the stockholders of gas com- 
panies to run their works without a holder, It was a matter of economy 
with us ; we could not afford to build another holder, and we got along 
very successfully—at least, | think we did. Of course, during that week 
my expenses for coal were more than they ordinarily are. 

The President—No one will understand Mr. Nettleton as advocating a 
system of that kind. He does not recommend the resort generally, and a 
system of supplying gas without a holder, I apprehend, would not work. 

Mr. Harbison—I did not mean to intimate that he did so. But I simply 
wanted to get his views upon the matter. We had a similar experience to 
that in our works. About 15 years ago our holder was not of sufticient 
capacity to furnish all the gas demanded, and for a time we supplied the 
gas from the mains. We increased our supply in that way. In addition to 
the capacity of our holder, we sent out enough from the main to supply the 
demand. 

Mr. McIlhenny—Every manager of a gas company should be a man of 
expedients. Mr. Nettleton shows that he was the man for an emergency of 
that kind. He adopted this peculiar process in a case of necessity. I can 
see no difficulty in supplying a small town without a holder, provided your 
manufacturing capacity is equal to your maximum consumption. If the 
manufacturing capacity is less than the maximum consumption, then it 
would be impossible. It would be impossible to supply a large city with- 
out a holder, because you cannot get a supply sufficient to do it properly. 
I do not think there is much difficulty in a small town, where you can man- 
ufacture just such an amountas you require, But where your manufacturing 
capacity is less than the maximum consumption, it will be impossible. 

Mr. Cartwright—I would inquire of Mr. Nettleton if he had very many 
complaints among his consumers during the time he was furnishing gas in 
that way ? 

Mr. Nettleton—Perhaps I did not explain that point to the Association as 
I should have done. There was a constant varistion in the pressure of about 
one-half a tenth. Sometimes the gauge would jump up to two-tenths ; but 
the average was about one-half a tenth. I had some complaints from my 
consumers about the quality of the gas, some of them saying that it would 
scarcely light. This was caused by the mains being filled with poor gas, 
and when it was first turned on the quality of the gas was certainly anything 
but good. But, of course, wheu the fresh gas came along it was of the or- 
dinary quality. This could have been avoided by putting in cannel, or by 
not getting all the gas out of the coal. “If I were to go over the same thing 
again, I could do better. 

Mr, Neal—I confess to a feeling of disappointment since hearing the 
eouclusions arrived at by Mr, Nettleton after trying these experiments. Of 
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course, you can easily reduce the cost of manufacture, but it is not so easy 
ito bring down the cost of distribution. When I heard that such a paper 
| was to be read, I had great hopes that Mr. Nettleton was going to bring 
| forward something to show how the cost of distribution could be reduced very 
| materially ; but I find that the conclusion he has arrived at is that the 
| cost of distribution cannot be reduced by distributing the gas withouta 
| holder. 

| Mr. Harbison—There was a point drawn out in the paper by Mr. Nettle- 
|ton which I think the Association has not noticed. He shows quite clearly 
how the consumption of gas may be inercased. We heard from our Presi- 
dent yesterday his very interesting remarks about tre Lecessity of having 
the moral support of the community in favor of the gas companies, I 
heartily agree with all he said upon that point. Mr, Nettleton had the 
financial sepport of his community during the time he was making these 
experiments; and he points out to us very distincly the way in which com- 
panies may increase their consumption. Ali they have to do when they are 
laboring under a difficulty is to send out circulars to their customers, and 
to say that there is a possibility of a shortness of supply, and to request 
them to use as little gas as possible. They will at once light up every 
additional burner about their premises, in order to help the company out, 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Helme—I am little surprised at the view Mr. Neal has taken of this 
matter. I thought Mr. Nettleton was simply going *to give us a little of 
his experience, in order to enable us, who sometimes get into tight places 
about Christmas week, to get out of them ; and I think he has done it very 
clearly. Iam sure no gentleman in the Association will understand that 
he suggests the idea of running gas works without a holder. Anyone 
knows that we make gas during 24 hours to be used up in about four; but 
we further know that at times (especially during Christmas week, and 
notably in Mr. Forstall’s city) there is a very large increase in gas consump- 
tion, and it is certainly of great importance that we should know how to 
get out of the emergency when it presents itself. Mr. Nettleton has shown 
us how he tided over precisely such an emergency as we are likely to find 
ourselves in at certain seasons of the year. By adopting a suggestion that 
he has made, with holders of the capacity of 75,000 or 100,000 feet, we could 
send out 125,000 or 150,000 feet. In Atlanta it was done this week. We 
sent out 91,000 feet out of a capacity of 80,000 feet, and we expect to be 
called upon to do the same thing again. This paper of Mr. Nettleton’s I 
regard as one that is exceedingly valuable to the Association, because it 
points out the way in which it can be done easily and without giving dissat- 
isfaction to the consumers I found myself, after the first night or two, in 
something like the predicament that a gas company in this neighborhood 
found themselves in. ‘They had received very nicely built works, but in 
the early part of the evening they found that the gas was very poor ; it was 
a mystery to them, and the contractor could not explain it. But when 
somebody went there who knew something about it, they found that they 
were using the same pipe for an inlet and an outlet. The result was that 
when the consumers turned on the gas, the gas went straight from the 
meter into the streets, and at the beginning and end of the charge they had 
very poor gas. But that was corrected. Mr. Nettleton, I believe, charged 
the retorts separately, and kept his eye on the pressure gauge, and con- 
ducted his experiments very successfully and satisfactorily, I think his 
paper is full of valuable suggestions te us, who may find ourselves in 
an unpleasant position about Christmas week—which is very often the 
case, 

I move that a vote of thanks of the Association be returned to Mr, 
Nettleton for his very excellent and practical paper (which is generally 
the character of the papers Mr. Nettleton favors us with) that he has just 
read, 

Mr. Harbison—I wish to say, before the motion is put, that we had no 
such difficulty as he alludes to in reference to poor gas at the end of the 
charge. We tried these experiments one after the other; but there was 
no break in the quality of the gas. We charged, every hour, a quarter of 
the number of retorts in the house ; but we had, during no particular time 
of the four hours, a poor quality of gas. We did not experience any diffi- 
culty of that kind at any time, 

Mr. Helme—Mr. Nettleton has stated that he could now easily overcome 
that difficulty, since the experiments he has tried. 

A vote of thanks was then tendered to Mr. Nettleton. 

The President—The next paper is that of Mr. Pearson, of Toronto, on 
the manufacture of gas from water, under the Lowe Process, at Toronto, 
Canada. 

The Secretary—Before Mr. Pearson commences his paper, I wish to say 
how it comes that he presents it to the Association at this time. Early in 
the summer requests were made to me as Secretary of the Association that 
the subject of water gas generally might be discussed at this meeting, so 
that it might be fully investigated by the Association, in order that the dif- 
ferent companies might know the real merits of that process, and how far 
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eaeh company might be affected by it; whether all would be affected alike, 
or whether it would be proper for some to adopt the new process, and some 
to adhere to the regular coal process. During the summer several requests 
came from different members, expressing the same view, and suggesting 
that the subject be ventilated at this meeting. I then applied to Mr. Pear- 
son for a paper on that subject, as I thought he was favorably situated to 
give us some results from practical experience. Mr. Pearson at first asked 
to be excused, but I pressed him most earnestly that he should prepare and 
read a paper at this meeting, and he has consented to come here and pre- 
sent the paper at very considerable inconvenience to himself. 

Mr. Pearson—I am very much obliged to the Secretary for his kindly 
introduction. I will state, before reading the paper, that I have been 
laboring under ill health of late, and have not been able to make my paper 
as satisfactory in every respect as I could wish it to be. 

Mr. Pearson then read his paper on the manufacture of gas trom water 
at Toronto, under the Lowe Process, 


THE LOWE (WATER) GAS PROCESS, 


At the last meeting of this Association, in reply to some statements made 
by a member in a paper on water gas, unfavorable to the Lowe Process, I 
gave an account of what I had seen of its working in several places which I 
had visited, and expressed my conviction that the chief cause of its failure, 
where it had failed, was the want of proper purification. I stated, further, 
that the Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, of which I am the Secretary, 
had purchased the patent right for Toronto conditionally, and that the 
proprietors, §. A. Stevens & Co., were about erecting two sets of upparatus 
in the works of the Company ; and I promised that if I should be present 
at this meeting I would give an account of its working there, 

It is in fulfillment of that promise, and in compliance with the very urgent 
request of the Secretary of this Association, that I now, with considerable 
diffidence, present this paper. 

As Mr. Chambers, in his paper, gave an account of the origin and pro- 
gress of water gas in general, I shall confine my remarks entirely to the 
Lowe Process. 
charge of the works of the Company ; they being under the superintendence 
of Mr, Alex. Patrick, under whose supervision the works now in progress of 
erection hereafter referred to are being built. I have had, however, ample 
opportunity to watch the working of the process in Toronto and elsewhere, 


I would, before proceeding further, state that Iam not in 


and to become acquainted with its details ; and ean speak with full confi- 
dence as to the financial results. 

As most of the members of this Association are doubtless aware, the 
Lowe Gas Process was invented by Mr. T. 8. C. Lowe, of Norristown, Pa., 
and the process was patented by him in the United States in September, 
in 1875. It was first worked by the inventor at Phoenixville, Pa., in 1874, 
upon a very small scale, where the original works are still in operation, and 
subsequently works were erected at Conshohocken and Columbia, Pa., 
Dobson’s Mills,” Philadelphia ; BR, 2. Pa.; Fort 
Plain, Utica, and Clyde, N. Y.; Lancaster, Pa., Indianopolis, Ind.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Scranton and Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Newburgh, N. Y.; and Kings- 
ton, Brockville, and Toronto, Ca. 

It will thus be seen that the process has made considerable headway since 
its introduction at Phoenixville five years and a half ago, and with the ex- 
ception of Trenton and Harrisburg, where the gas was not purified, most of 
the above companies have, in a published statement, expressed high satis- 


Trenton, Harrisburg, 


faction with the process. 
The Apparatus. 

The apparatus consists of oil storing and distributing tanks, a generator, 
superheater, wash-box, scrubber, condenser, hydranlic main, and multitub- 
ular condenser, boiler, and blower. The oil distributing tank is placed 
above the working gallery, and has tubes at the bottom to convey the oil to 
the generator. 

It is a 
It has an opening at 


The ‘‘ generator” is the chamber in which the gas is made. 
cupola made of boiler plate, lined with fire blocks. 


the top with a cover, which is clamped down during the process of ‘‘ blowing | 


up” and gas making. There isa grate at the bottom, with an open space 
below, through which it is blown up by the air blast. A pipe is inserted a 
short distance above this space, through which the steam is forced during 
the process of gas making. 
veys the gas to near the bottom of the superheater. 


The ‘ superheater,” w e gas is ‘‘fixed,” is also a boiler- , 
} ter, here the gus is ‘‘fixed,” is also a_boiler-plate | had been produced. 


cupola, lined in the same manner as the generator. It is generally from 


one-third to one-half higher than the generator, and one-fifth Jess in diam- 


eter. There is an arched air space in the bottom, the arch being perforated. | 


Above this space, aud nearly up to the gas outlet at the top, fire brick are 
placed in layers, with spaces of about two inches between them. 
opening at the top communicating with the smoke-stack, which is left open 
during *‘ blowing up,” and closed with a valve during gas making. Another 


A pipe from near the top of the generator con- | 


Tt has an | and it could be of no practical benefit. 


located, 


pipe from near the top of the superheater conveys the gas to the wash-box, 
and an air-blast pipe enters the bottom of the superheater near the pipe 
connectig it with the generator. 

The ‘ wash-box” is an oblong boiler-plate box, square on three sides 
and rounded at the bottom. A perforated boiler-plate diaphragm is placed 
across about one-half of the box, for the purpose of breaking up and more 
thoroughly washing the gus. 

The wash-box is about three parts filled with water, and the gas from the 
superheater is conveyed by a pipe which passes through the top at the end 
nearest the superheater, to a sufficient depth in the water to seal the gas. 
The tar is run off from the bottom into a well. The gas passes from the 
top of the wash-box to the bottom of the scrubber. 

The “scrubbers,” of which there are two for each set, are a little higher 
than the generator, and about three-fifths of its diameter, and are 
They are similar to the ordinary 


also 
made of boiler plates. scrubbers of 
coal gas works, and need no further description. 

The gas is passed from the wash-box to the bottom of the first scrubber, 
from the top of the first through the top of the second, then down through 
the hydraulic main, from thence to bottom of the multitubular, and from 
the top of the multitubular to the main leading to the purifiers; from 
thence to the meter, and thence to the holder. 

The ‘‘ multitubular condenser,” also made of boiler plate, is only used 
when the works consist of two or more sets of apparatus, and is generally 
placed in the centre of the scrubbers. Being similar to those used in coal 
gas works, it need not be described. 


Mode of Working the Proce 8s, 


The valve trom the superheater to the smoke-stack being open and its 
gas outlet being closed, the generator is kindled through the door at its 
base, charged with anthracite of large egg size through the top, and then 
closed and fired up by an air-blast entering below the grate. The gases 
formed by combustion in the generator, viz., nitrogen and carbonic acid, 
are driven out of it through the pipe to the chamber at the base of the sup- 
erheater, where, meeting an air-blast, they ignite and flame up through the 
loose mass of fire brick, evolving so intense a heat that, by the time the coal 
reaches a cherry red, this will stand at a white heat. This is the proper 
condition for gas making. 

The air-blast is then shut off, the valve at the top of the superheater is 
closed, and at the same time steam (preferably superheated) is admitted a 
little below the grate bars of the generator, and, by contact with the incan- 
descent fuel, is decomposed, forming hydrogen and carbonic oxide. 

Simultaneously small streams of crude petroleum are dropped through 
the ascending gasc¢s directly upon the red-hot coal. The hydrocarbons thus 
released pass, together with the water gas, to the bottom of the super- 
heater, rushing upward among the white-hot bricks therein to the outlet, 
by means of which they escape to the washer. 

Of course, the continuous passage of steam through the coal gradually 
reduces it heet, and when this falls below a certain point the gas making is 
stopped, a small quautity of coal is thrown into the generator, and the blast 
is applied again until the heat is sufficiently restored. 

When the amount of gas required is considerable, two or more sets of 
apparatus are employed and used alternately—that is, one is running gas, 
while the other apparatus is re-firing, thus securing a cantinuous produe 
tion of gas. 

It will thus be seen that the distinctive feature of the Lowe Process is the 





introduction of petroleum or other hydrocarbons to the incandescent coal 
lin the production of the divers gases simultaneously in the same chamber, 
| and this is claimed to be one of its chief advantages, inasmuch as it pre- 
vents that waste of heat which takes place when it is applied externially, 


as in other gas processes. 


Introduction of the Process at Toronto. 





| As I gave an account of the introduction of the process at Toronto at the 
\last meeting of this Association, it will not be necessary for me to go over 


|the same ground again. Two sets of apparatus, of sufficient capacity to 


produce 150,000 cubic feet pet diem were 
struction for the proprietors of the patent by Messrs. Ridout, Aird & Co, 
They were not completed, however, until February last. 

on Mareh 1 the 


rast 26,641,000 cubic feet of gas 


at that time in process of con- 


Gas was first made on Februtry 9, and works went into 


and up to September 30 


full operation ; 


Results Obtained. 


| 
| 


In the following table I have not considered it necessary to give the 
| prices of materials and expense of labor, as these vary in different places, 

Each one can make up the cost 
at the place where his works ate 


\fcr himseif at the prices prevailing 
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Average Results for Seven Months. 








gas. ‘Two or three days, however, were sufficient 
to remove and replace them, and one day would 


have been enough, were it not necessary to wait 
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S368 & 5 $ | M feet, whole time working. 2 Le until the superheaters cooled. 
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sy 22 Sx = 2 eS sa 5 om 2 5 Aq then heard of its having taken place elsewhere ; 
wos eS oo = Sos oOo a = 
ve os © Os 2o 8 de ch S ‘ . ne es . imilar troubl 
> OS pa > > a’ o a O oS but we have learned since that similar trouble 
<a ¢ a0 < Ay a & “ a ; ‘ ; 
has arisen in other works, and we think it will be 
Cubic Feet. Cubic Ft. | Gallons. | Pounds. Bush. | Cubic Ft. necessary to have the superheaters examined 
MUN cones ecg nadcacasvenids 153,000 38 4037 | 4.46 54.91 .18 16,610 t7 every three or four months. 
MEE cack: ‘subhesdcasneevesxes 166,000 41 4066 4.11 53.17 Pe 8,910 Z I ae ere eee gee” Nee te 
D5 28 " Re 2 " +6 - ' a larger ¢ Oo Oo ur a 
Marcia bexesanawcs sea saecs 155,000 39 3604 4.18 52.48 .18 11,630 7 n “ae opuion cs ymoun I 
WMG is: dosevcssascsnssevacy 129,000 34 3794 4.09 62.46 ~22 11,050 7 is required than for coal gas ; the cost per thou- 
yd or OAS *2 + 24 wf rd ° . ° a 
MO UDY cece ceeseee veeseeseeeee 107,000 33 3242 14 68.91 36 9.700 ‘ sand, including labor, with lime at 22 cents per 
RI sivas (ida wnwedss 4 0v0s0e 162,000 35 4674 4.08 58.91 .38 13,960 7 , ae 
- . 7 Ma s to about 34 cents per usand ; 
September.................. 163,000 36 4527 1.04 59.09 38 13,160 bushel, ‘amounts fo about of cents per thou and 
en ee nee ee eee eS ee ~ and, owing to the great rapidity with which gas 
Average for 7 months. 148,000 36.56 3992 £.15 58.56 -26 10,717 t is made, larger purifiers are required than would 


On eleven occasions 190,000 feet and upward per day were made, and on one oc 


re be needed in coal gas works, where the same 


casion 210,000 feet. quantity of gas is produced per diem. It has 


* During these months a number of samples of coal were tested, some of which were very inferin. There algo been found necessary to use lime exclusively 


was also a partial stoppage in the supply through the fusion of the bricks and deposition of carbon 


immediately over the arches in the superheaters. 
+ Discontinued burning tar after four months. 


{ Comprising 1 engineer, 1 oil-man for gallery, 1 stoker for ground floor, and 
The same force at night, with the exception uf the laborer. 


Until February all the gas made was from coal,about 8 per cent. of cannel 
being used, In February only about 6 per cent. of Lowe gas was made. 
After April 4 no cannel was used except on Sundays, when no Lowe gas was 
made, After February the following quantities were made : 


March, Lowe gas, 3,837 M; coal gas, 8,250 M; total gas made, 12,087 M 
April, 4,493 M ; aie 5,367 M ; °s 9,860 M 
May, - 4,188 M; = 4076M; ‘* . 8,264 M 
June, ‘s 3,096 M ; as 3,809 M; ‘* ne 6,905 M 


It will thus be seen* that in the months during which the largest propor- 
tion of Lowe gas was made the quantity of sulphur found was very much 
less than average, the ammonia considerably less, an:i that no sulphuretted 
hydrogen was detected ; while the average illuminating power during the 
time when Lowe gas was made, when no cannel was used, was equal to that 
of the coal gas enriched by cannel. As the average candle power from 
April to June was 15.15 (the candle power of the coal gas, without cannel, 
being under 14 candles), and as less than half of the gas made was Lowe 


for purification, 

Men of greater intelligence are needed than 

1 laborer in the daytime. ®uswer for stokers in coal gas works—more care, 
watchfulness, and judgment being required. 

Owing to the character of the petroleum used, 
it is found necessary to steam out the wash-boxes for about half an hour 
each day ; but as this is done while the fires are being raked down, no time 
is lost. Where naphtha is used it is not necessary to do this. It is also 
desirable to steam out the scrubbers two or three times a week for a few 
minutes. 

We have had but one stoppage in the pipes in the works after purification 
of the gas, and that was in the pipe between the purifiers and the station 
meter, which was partially clogged with naphthaline, but not to a greater 
extent than has been the case with our coal gas. 

There have been no stoppages in the mains outside of the works. <A few 
service pipes have been partially obstructed with naphthaline, but not more 
than in former years. We have had no complaints of the stopoages of 
burners. 

A large quantity of tar is made, and we are now having an analysis made 
for the purpose of ascertaining its value. 

The advantages of the process as compared with coal gas manufacture may 





gas, it is fair to assume that the illuminating power of the Lowe gas was 
over 16 candles. Tests of this gas taken separately by a Sugg's illuminat- 
ing power meter showed between 16 and 17 candles, and daily tests taken 
by the same apparatus of the mixed gases averaged from 15} to 16 candles, 
It has also been demonstrated that the illuminating power of the gas can be 


kept at nearly the same figure. The photometer used by the Government | 


is a Bunsen’s bar photometer, 
General Remarks, 

No difficulty of any importance was experienced until the works had been 
in operation over three months, when a gradually diminishing yield gave 
warning that something was wrong, and a careful examination resulted in 
the discovery that the loose bricks in the superheaters immediately over the 
arch had fused together to such an extent as to stop the free tow of the 


be summed up as follows: 
| J. The great saving in the cost of labor. In works where two sets of ap- 
| paratus are used, 7 men can produce an average of 150,000 feet per diem, 
and in large works the same number of men can work three sets, and pro- 
| duce 225,000 feet per diem. In Baltimore they claim that 12 men can work 
| eight sets—that is, 6 men in the day and 6 in the night. 
2. The small amount of wear and tear as compared with the retort sys- 
| tem, 
| 3, The comparatively small amount of storage room required where all 
| the coal needed for the year has to be laid in in the summer. One ton of 
coal being sufficient to make 34,000 feet of gas, not much more than one- 
quarter of the room is needed. 

4, The saving in interest in not having to purchase so much material in 
i advance—the petroleum being obtainable as wanted, 


* Return of the Illuminating Power and Purity of the Gas of Toronto for the Year ending June 30, 1879.—Made by the Government Inspector. 




















ILLUMINATING POWER. SunpHuR PER 100 Cusic FEEr. AMMONIA PER 100 FEET. iS | a 
iD ae 
oe a | - — -|\ooOo ®D 
78-7! 5 as Es|is.| tal. | tile. [seh 
1875-79, Highest | Lowest | Average | 3 | 52% | Highest Lowest | Average’ = & | SZ | Highest Lowest | Average | oS | 24 |850 
| Candles. | Candles. | Candles. 2 | 83 | Grains. Grains. | Grains. ©2 | 25 | Grains. | Grains. | Grains. | 32 gs lia > & 
no | am | no }2m }a2d | Qo jee 
| | 
PONY scvcneseesiass cies | 15.70 | 15.6 12 3 | 14.27 10.10 11.51 20 3 5 2.10 3. 86 2 3 0 
August | 16.45 14. 12 5 | 17.55 15.12 16.57 20 5 3. 2.09 3.20 2 5 | O 
September .| 16.01 14. 12 4 | 16.17 11.90 13.72 20 t 3. 2.04 2.69 2 4 () 
October. ...... ...... 15.69 14.6 12 Bb | 16.91 11.82 13.84 20 > t 1.50 2.85 2 3 0 
November..........., 15.95 | 14.2 12 4 | 20.30 9.80 14.08 20 5 17.80 6.60 10.39 2 5 } 
16.33 15. 12 4 | 15.90 11.90 13.37 20 { 5.00 2.50 t.02 2 4 2 
15.82 | 14. 12 4 | 11.89 8.10 10.20 20 4 2.00) 1.41 1.61 2 4 3 
15.63 | 13. 12 4 | 12.40 8.30 | 10.50 | 20 { 0.75 0.50 0.56 2 ee 
16.46 14. 12 8 14.00 9.98 12.08 20 $ 1.50 0.75 1.18 2 4] 3 
16.70 14. 12 9 9.22 6.70 7.86 20 4 2.00 1 00 1.50 2 4 0 
15.55 14.6: 12 t 9, AG 8.83 9,22 za) 4 00 1.00 1.60 2 4 0 
15.88 14,23 12 4 11,00 9 27 9.79 20 4 4.00 0.53 1.38 2 4 0 





The above returns were kindly furnished by the Acting Commissioner of Inland Revenue in advance. 
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5. The rapidity with which gas can be made in cases of emergency. 
Toronto, as stated, 200,000 feet per diem was made, and in Baltimore I am 
informed that 600,000 feet have been made with eight sets of apparatus 
duriny the night. 

6. The heats can be let down at any time without injury to the apparatus ; 
consequently work can be stopped on Sundays. Gas can be made within 
four hours from the time the fires are lighted in the generators, and it has 
been done in two hours at our works. 

The directors of the c ympany were so well satisfied with the general work- 
ing of the process and the results obtained that in July last they completed 
the purchase of the patent right for Toronto, paid the proprietors for the 
works they had erected and took them off their hands, and decided upon 
erecting five additional sets of ; pparatus, another purifying house, additional 
purifiers, and a station meter. The work is now far advanced, and the 
whole is expected to be completed before the close of the year. These ap- 
paratus, with the others erected, will have together a capacity of over 500,000 
cubic feet per diem, 


Situated as we are in Toronto, with anthracite coal a little cheaper than 
bituminous, and petroleum at a moderate price, we find it considerably to 
our advantage financially to make gas by the Lowe Process—so much su 
that we felt justified in reaucing the net price of our gas on the 1st inst. 
from $2 and $1.75 to $1.75 and $1.50 per thousand feet ; and unless anthra- 
cite and petroleum advance and bituminous coal declines very considerably, 
we shall make by far the largest proportion of our gas by the new method ; 
and probably should make the whole, were it not that the works now nearly 
completed will not be of sufficient capacity to supply the rapidly increasing 
demand. 

The reading of the paper was greeted with applause. 

Mr. Helme—Mr, Pearson at our last meeting made a promise to make a 
report on that subject, and I rise to say that the paper he has prepared is 
very full and very satisfactory, and one of tle must complete that has ever 
been before this Association. The subject has frequently come up ; but it 
has always been disposed of in an unsatisfactory way. There is ouly one 
thing which Mr. Pearson has omitted, and I suppose that that is the fault of 
the government inspector ; and that is that he does not say anything about 
carbonic oxide. That has often been a mooted question in connection, with 
the Lowe process of making gas ; and I should have been glad if Mr. Pear- 
son had gone further, and given us some information upon that point. 

Mr. Pearson—I can furnish it if required. 

The Secretary—Before the discussion begins I desire to say that it was un- 
derstood that probably this paper would be very much criticised, and a great 
many questions asked. Mr. Pearson is ready to answer any questions that 
may be asked so far as he can possibly do. 

Major Dresser—In order to keep our record straight (which is of great im- 
portance) I would suggest that Mr. Pearson be requested to take a seat at 
the table here, and that each member who has anything to say upon the 
matter get up and say it and then sit down, and then the next man, and so 
on. Mr. Pearson can make his noes as to each man’s objections ; and then, 
after all the members get through, Mr. Pearson can in one address reply to 
each one seriatim. 

The Secretary—As Major Dresser says, it is important to the Association 
to have this record perfectly clear, and perfectly distinct and accurate. In 
order to do that we want the name of each man who addresses the President 
so that the stenographer can take it down. 

Mr. Littlehales—I think t!e must satisfactory method to pursue is for each 
member to ask Mr. Pearson questions, and to have each question disposed 
of as we go along. 

Mr. Helme—TI would |\ke to ask Mr. Pearson if he has a record of the ex- 
act quantity of carbonic oxide which he gets per thousand feet of gas ? 

Mr. Pearson—No, sir. I would say that we have not had the gas analyz- 
ed; but before introducing it, the gas, as made at Kingston and at Brock- 
ville, was analyzed hy Professor Allen, of the Toronto University ; and if 
you desire to have that statement I can let you have it. I would say upon 
that point that I received a letter from a hotel keeper, in regard to a lady 
who lad inhaled the gas, which L will read if you wish me to. 

The President—I don’t think we want any sach trash as that. 

Several Members—I would like to hear the letter read. 

The President—Whiat we want are facts ; what we want is definite infor- 
mation. Iama little sorry that there has been so much hearsay in Mr, 
Pecrson’s article. What we wanted most uf all was Mr. Pearson’s personal 
experience—that to which he can testify and that which he knows. 

Mr. Pearson—With all due deference to the Chair, I must state that I 
thiuk it is my personal experience. 
that I stated to this meeting. 

The President—You not merely read but quoted largely from what you 
had been told in Baltimore. 
advocate’s document. 


I am personally cognizant of nearly all 


The article has the general appearance of an 
We don’t want advocate’s documents; we want facts. 
If we can learn facts from Baltimore we want them ; but what we want to 


In 


get at is Mr. Pearson’s experience and observation. That I take to be the 
wish of the Association. 

| Mr. Pearson—Excuse me, Mr. President; I thought that I had given my 
personal experience and personal observation in the paper that I have pre- 
sented. That is certainly what I intended, and what I believe 1 did. It 
was simply a statement of what I knew of my own knowledge, and it was 80 
understood by me; and I supposed it was so understood by the Associa- 
tion. I supposed that I was giving my personal experience and observation 
without being an advocate of the Lowe process. 

Mr. Littlehales—I would like to ask Mr. Pearson whether he measured 
the gases separately or mixed them, 

Mr. Pearson—We measured them separately. 

Mr. Littlehales—Can you give us an idea of the difference in the cost be- 
tween the two gases. 

Mr. Pearson—I said in my paper about 15 cents per thousand feet. 

Mr. Littlehales—Do you mean after allowing the interest you would have 
to pay on the patent purchased and on the plant? 

Mr. Pearson—I said about 15 cents per thousand feet in the cost of mak- 
ng the gas. I leave the cost of the plant out of the question. 

Mr. Littlehales—Of course, that would make a considerable difference if 
you added the interest upon the cost of your plant, patent rights, etc., the 
result you arrived at might differ from that you have stated. What I want- 
ed to get at is what the commercial advantage to your company is over coal 
gas ? 

Mr. Pearson—There is a very considerable saving in the matter of coal. 
If we had not used this process we should have had to erect more coal 
she.ls, and have purchased additional property ; and we have made a saving 
of interest in that respect in favor of the Lowe process. 

Mr. Littlehales—I submit that that is scarcely an answer to my question. 
What I want to get at is—adding the amount per thousand feet of the cost 
of patent rights and of the cost of the plant, add the interest on that, say, at 
8 per cent., or any other sum, and then taking the reduced cost, as you have 
stated, what is the commercial advantage to your company in making gas by 
the Lowe process over the coal process ? 

Mr. Pearson—I have answered that question in one way ; but I can pro- 
bably answer it as you desire in a moment if you will give me time. 
probably make up the figures so as to give you an intelligible answer. 


I can 
I 
can hardly state that pow, for the reason that, not having had experience in 
the works which we are now erecting, I can’t give the answer to Mr. Little- 
hales qrestion at once, off-hand. 

Mr. Littlehales—It is the most important consideration to us in the whole 
thing. 

Mr. Pearson—I cannot now give you an intelligible answer to the ques- 
tion. Task the Association to bear in mind that we only commenced the 
use of this process last spring, and that we are running the two processes 
together side by side. We are now erecting larger works; and, after a 
year’s experience in the manufacture of gas entirely by the Lowe process, I 
shall be able to give you more satisfactory data next year than I can at 
present. ; 

Mr. Denniston—In continuation of Mr. Littlehales’ question, I would like 
to ask Mr. Pearson if he puts the expense of purification into his estimate. 

Mr. Pearson—I do. 

Mr. Denniston—In speaking of the results, you say that it has cost so 
much for having a certain number of men to produce the gas, but you did 
not state that there were four or five men employed in purifying the gas, 

Mr. Pearson—Not in our works. I alluded to Baltimore. I said it cost 
about 3} cents per thousand feet to purify the gas, including labor. When 
I speak of a saving of 14 or 15 cents in making gas under the Lowe process, 
I include all expenses—the cost of putting in the holder, including purifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Littlehales—You mean the cost of materials and labor only. When 
you speak of the whole expense, do I understand you to refer to materials 
and labor, or to the cost of the plant and the cost of the patent rights ? 

Mr. Pearson—I said materials and labor only. 

Mr. M. S. Greenough—I would like to ask Mr. Pearson if he ascertained 
the amount of carbonic oxide in his gas ? 

Mr. Pearson—Not in our gas. The Kingston gas was tested before we 
introduced it in our works. We did not have our gas analyzed, 

Mr. A. L. Allen—I suppose the question under discussion is the subject 
of water gas ? 

The president—No, sir; the immediate subject under discussion is Mr. 
Pearson’s experience in Toronto in the use of the Lowe process. It is not 
in order to speak on the general question of water gas, After we get through 
the discussion of this matter, other remarks upon the general subject may 
be in order, if the members of the Association desire to hear them. 

Mr. Littlehales—I would like to ask Mr. Pearson, when he speaks of the 
comparative cost of the gas made by the Lowe Process, and that made ex- 
clusively from coal, how much he made from his coal under the coal pro- 
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cess, how much he made per retort and per man? ‘These are important 
points bearing upon the comparative cost. 

Mr. Pearson—I will answer one question at a time. We make about 9400 
or 9600 feet per ton of coal of 2000 lbs. We make about 34,000 or 35,000 
feet per bench of sixes per diem, two men being required. 

Mr. Littlehales—What size retorts ? 

Mr. Pearson—They are nine feet long, and 21” x 14’. 

Mr. Littlehales—Do you have two men to a bench of sixes ? 

Mr. Pearson—Yes ; one for the day and one for the night. 

Mr. Littlehales—Then I understand you to say that you get from your 
coal, per man, about 18,000 feet per diem ? 

Mr. Pearson—Yes ; about 18,000 feet per diem. 

Mr. Littlehales—And about 9,600 feet per ton? 

Mr. Pearson—Those are the outside figures. I said from 9,400 to 9,600. 

Mr, Littlehales—You compare the cost of oil gas, of course, with the re- 
sults at your works ? 

Mr, Pearson -We do, 

Mr. Gerould—What kind of coal do you use ? 

Mr. Pearson—Youghiogheny coal, and coal that comes from Brockville 
and Reynoldsville ; but principally Youghiogheny. 

Mr. Gerould—You make from 9,400 to 9,600 feet of gas, per short ton, of 
16 candle power ? 

Mr, Pearson—Yes. 

Mr. McIlhenny—I would like to ask Mr. Pearson whether in the test that 
was made by the Government Inspeetor, he used the new London argand 
burner, or the old fifteen-hole Argand ? What instrument was used in mak- 
ing the test ? 

Mr, Pearson—I1 cannot answer that question. I think it was the old 
burner. 

Mr. MclIlhenny—I thought you mentioned having tested it with the Sugg 
burner. 

Mr. Pearson—I tested it myself frequently with Sugg’s illuminating pow- 
er meter, which I compared with the government photometer. The result 
was between 15 and 16 candles. 

Mr. McIlhenny—Iwill state for the information of t'1e Association that in 
the Government Inspector’s office in Washington, we {ind that the fifteen- 
hole argand burner, established by law for testing gas made in Washington, 
makes the gas 1.65 candles less than the new burner used now, or the Sugg 
meter. So that gas tested by the new burner would be 1.65 candles better 
than when tested by the old burner, 

Mr. Pearson—-Both gases were tested by the same burner. 

Mr. McIlhenny—If I understand Mr. Pearson correctly, the gas in Tor- 
cnto would be a little over 14 candles by the test used in Washington. 

Mr. M. 8. Greenough—I do not wish to ask any question of Mr. Pearson 
which would seem to be inquiring into the private business of his company; 
but, as bearing upon the question of comparative cost of the two gases, and 
the comparative cost of materials, according to the location of different 
cities, | would like to ask him what is the market rate for Youghiogheny coal 
and the market rate of petroleum oil in his town ? 

Mr. Pearson—As my answer to that question would probably be publish- 
ed in the American Gas Licur Journaw, and so might reach the Toronto 
papers, I would prefer not answering that question publicly, I will tell 
Mr. Greenough privately with great pleasure. 

Mr. Greenough—I did not suppose there would be any objection to the 
market rate of coal and petroleum being published. They are, in fact, pub- 
lished, I suppose, in the pape=s of Toronto. 

Mr. Pearson—If you can get the cost of the coal and the cost of the oil, 
you can very soon get at the cost of the gas in the whole of it. I prefer not 
answering that question, I will give Mr. Greenough all the information I 
can upon that point privately ; but 1 do not wish to make a statement for 
publication. 


Mr. Littlehales—Perhaps I can give some information upon the point 
suggested by Mr. Greenough. We can get crude oil delivered in the neigh- 
borhood of three cents per gallon. Most of you know the cost of coal at 
Cleveland, or the Lake Erie ports. The freight ranges from 85 cents to 
$1.10 cents per ton of 2,000 Ibs. As I said, crude oil comes to about three 
cents delivered over the rail of the vessel. We get good grades of Pittsburg 
coal at about $4.00. 

Mr. Pearson—It costs us a little more than that for crude oil. 

Mr. Coggshall—As Mr. Pearson has referred to a saving of 15 cents per 
1000 feet of gas made, and has stated that he makes from 9,400 feet to 9,600 
feet per ton of coal, I would state that there are works in Massachusetts, I 
think in Newton, that have averaged 11,600 feet per ton of coal, of 17 candle 
gas. The coal used is Youghiogheny, Penn, Westmoreland, or coals of that 
character. 

A Member—I would like to ask if his meters have been tested lately ? 

Mr. Coggshall—T cannot say how that is. He is using two gallons of oil 
to a ton of coal, 1 have allowed six cents per gallon for oil on the long ton, 
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and after taking off the fraction the oil is 12 cents per ton of coal, I think 
that was the average last month. 

Mr. Gerould—I would like to ask if it is fair to compare the Lowe process 
of making gas with a product of 30,000 feet per bench from benches of 
sixes ? 

Mr. Pearson—I did not say 30,000 feet. I said from 35,000 to 36,000 feet. 
I compared it with our own make. I did not compare it with other places. 

Major Dresser—As a matter of comparison with some other works, there 
has been a statement made here which might give the impression, in read- 
ing the proceedings, that all the companies in the United States were mak - 
ing gas at that rate. That cannot be fair. I think we have some others 
here who are uble to give us some facts upon this point. Mr. Dwight, who 
is present, has been running six benches of sixes, | 

Mr. Dwight—I have averaged during the last year 42,000 feet to the 
bench. 1 have made, for a week at a time, over 50,000 feet to the bench. 
The retorts are nine feet long, und 14 x 26. 

The Secretary—What kind of coal ? 

Mr. Dwight—Penn coal and Youghiogheny coal—I speak of the long ton. 

Mr. Neal—What is the candle power. 

Mr. Dwight—The caddle power was about 16 candles all the time—from 
that to 17. ° 

Mr. Cart wright—I have heard some criticism on the Lowe process, and I 
would like to ask Mr. Pearson if he made photometrical observations during 
the progress of the charge ? 

Mr. Pearson—I did. 

Mr, Cartwright—How did you find your gas to vary between the first of 
the charge and the last. 

Mr, Pearson—Probably from 22 down to, say, 20, and even down to 10, 
There is more or less variation ; but if I understand the question to be 
whether we can make a uniform gas as it goes in the holder, and as if, goes 
out in the city, I say it is a uniform gas, but there is a great variation be- 
tween the first gas and the gas which is made later on, 

Mr. Cartwright—Yon find no variation after it leaves the holder ? 

Mr. Pearson—No ; not after it leaves the holder. 

Mr. Cartwright—What has been the experience of your consumers ? Have 
they found any difference between the gas supplied by the new process and 
that supplied by the old ? 

Mr. Pearson— We had some complaints from consumers ; but no more 
than in ordinary cases. We had one complaint from a gentleman who knew 
that we were making gas by the new process. We sent up to his house and 
found that his gas was only half turned on at the meter. Another complaint 
was investigated, and we found some naphtha in the pipes. In every in- 
stance where we investigated complaints we have found the cause to be de- 
fective burners, or a partial stopping of the pipes. There has been no more 
of this, however, than there was by the other process. In fact, we have not 
had so many. : 

Mr. Harbison—In regard to the cost of purification, if I understood you 
correctly, you purify, on an average, about 10,000 feet per bushe! of lime. 
I think you said the cost of purification was three and a-half cents a thous- 
and. 

Mr. Pearson—About that. 

Mr. Harbison—The cost of the lime alone would be two and a-half cents, 

Mr. Pearson—With lime at 22 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Harbison—I understood you to say that you had three men in the 
purifying house. Their wages would be, at least, $1.50 per man. [ under- 
stood you to state you were making 150,000 cubic feet per day. That alone 
would be three cents per thousand for labor in the purifying house, which, 
added to the cost of the lime, would make the cost of purifying 5} cents per 
thousand, instead of 33 cents, if I figure correctly. 

Mr, Pearson—These men were sometimes employed for the coal gas, I 
made up the figures carefully before I came here. 

Mr. Sherman—What is the specific gravity of this combined gas ? 

Mr. Pearson—The specific gravity of the combined gas, as tested by Mr. 
Goodwin’s apparatus, was 550 if I recollect rightly. 

Mr. MeCauley—Is the salary of the superintendent of the works added in 
to the cost of the gas per thousand feet ? 

Mr. Pearson—The salary of the foreman connected with that department 
is included ; but I have not added in the salary of the superintendent. It 
would be, however, a mere bagatelle. 

Mr. McCauley—There seems to be a wide difference among gas engineers 
las to what will enter into the cost of the gas when delivered into the holder. 
| Mr, Pearson—I could very soon tell you what the salary of our superin- 





| tendent will be as an item of cost. 

| Mr. Sherman—I would like to know if Mr. Pearson has found any diffi- 

| culty in the distribution of this gas—whether the mains had to be enlarged ? 
Mr. Pearson—Not on that account. We have enlarged our mains on ac- 

| count of the large increase in consumption. 


| 


' Mr, Cartwright—-Do you make a general distribution at the same relative 
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pressure as before the introduction of the Lowe process, or at a lower pres- 
sure? Did you make changes in the burners ? 

Mr. Pearson—We made no change in the burners. 

Mr. Cartwright—Did you make a change in the distributing pressure ? 

Mr. Pearson—We kept it a little higher. 

Mr. McCauley—Have you found any difference in your loss from what is 
commonly known as leakage ? 

Mr. Pearson—I will say, in regard to that, that I have been so very busy, 
that I have not made up my leakage account for the last two or three 
months, and I cannot answer that question. There is not any more. 

Mr. Neal—I understand you to say you have two sets of gas works, an 
ordinary coal gas works and water gas works. 

Mr. Pearson—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Neal—You make your gas by these two processes, and send it out in 
the same holder, -do you not ; or do you have separate holders ? 

Mr. Pearson—We send it out through the same holder. 

Mr. Neal—Then the gases are mixéd about half and half ? 

Mr. Pearson—At present it is only about one-third. It was during this 
summer one-half or two-thirds coal. 

Mr. Harbison—Are your holdeis covered in; or are they exposed to the 
atmosphere ? 

Mr. Pearson—They are exposed to the atmosphere. 

Mr. Harbison—I understood you to say, in answer to Mr. Cartwright’s 
questions, that the quality of the gas varied during the charge from 22 to 10 
candles ? 

Mr. Pearson—About that. 

Mr. Harbison—I also understood you to say the gas became mixed with 
the other gases in passing into the holder. I would like to inquire whether 
in your experience the variation of the temperature has been such as to af- 
fect it; and, if not, whether you think a very radical change of temperature 
on the same day would affect it. What would be the effect upon the gas in 
the holder if the thermometer should fall 40° within a few hours, as it some- 
times does with us ? 

Mr. Pearson —Do you mean in regard to its contraction ? 

Mr. Harbison—I mean with reference to its uniform quality ? 

Mr. Pearson—I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Neal—Can you give us any personal experience in regard to the man- 
ufacture, distribution and sale of water gas alone ? 

Mr. Pearson—I cannot. I stated in my paper exactly how that was. 

Mr. Neal—Then you cannot enlighten us further on that subject ? 

Mr. Pearson—I have given in tliat paper all the facts and all the points 
that I am able to give. 

Mr. Neal—What we want to get at, I think, is what Maj. Dresser has so 
often called ‘‘ bottom facts.” 

Mr. Pearson—I have stated in the paper all the facts I had in my posses- 
sion. As I have stated before, we have only been making gas by the Lowe 
process since last spring, and have been making it in connection with coal 
gas. I have given, in the paper which I have read, all the facts and all the 
data I have been able to gather from personal experience and observation of 
the use of this process of making gas since it was introduced at our works, 
We have not been making it for a sufficient length of time, and we hr ve not 
been making it in such a way, as to enable me to give the most precise and 
definite information. We are now enlarging our works, with a view of mak- 
ing gas by this process on « larger scale, and after the experience of the 
coming year I may be able, at the next annual meeting of the Association, 
to give detailed and precise answers to any questions that may be asked, 

Mr. C. A. White—Do you pass your mixed gases over a heated retort to 
fix them ? 

Mr. Pearson—No, sir. 

Mr. Burtis—I understood you to state that you save, on an average, about 
14 or 15 cents per thousand feet. That being the case, why do you not 
manufacture all of your gas by the Lowe process ? 

Mr. Pearson—aAs I have stated several times times before, our works are 
not yet erected. We intend to use the Lowe process altogether as soon as 
we can do so—when the demand is not greater than we can supply, as at 
present, 

Mr. McElroy—I would like to ask you in regard to the naphthaline to 
which you have referred. What kind of weather did you have at the time 
of the formation of this naphthaline ? 

Mr. Pearson—It was pretty warm weather. 

Mr. McElroy—You did not have any stoppage of the coal gas at the same 
time ? 

Mr. Pearson—No, sir. 

Mr. C. A. White—I cannot see how there can be any naphthaline in oil 
gas. I have always supposed that crude petroleum vaporized was the very 


best thing possible to be used to clean naphthaline out of the pipes. I can- | 


not conceive of any situation or condition of things which would permit of 
That is a point that I should 


the existence of napnthaline in oil gas works. 


like very much to be instructed upon. While this is not a Beecher trial, i 
is something similar to it in certain respects ; and I, for one, would like { 

get at the bottom of what seems, to me, a very great mystery. I did hav 

some trouble with naphthaline, though I do not have so much now, in fact, 
very little. Iam greatly surprised, however, to learn that oil gas works are 
troubled in this way. 

The President—I must confess that I was somewhat surprised when | 
heard the statement of Mr. Pearson that he was troubled with naphthaline 
in bis oil gas works. 

Mr. Pearson—It is difficult, of course, in works where both kinds of gas 
are manufactured to eliminate one from the other very carefully. It is dit 

ficult to say which furuishes the most naphthaline. 

The President—If I understand Mr. Pearson correctly, the Lowe process 
does furnish a good proportion of naphthaline ? 

Mr. Pearson—I believe so. 

The President—Of course, this is a point about which the members of tly 

Association would be very glad to be enlightened. 

Mr. Pearson—I have distinctly stated, in my paper, that we had no trou 

ble outside of the works. 

The President—No trouble in the mains and pipes ? 

Mr. Pearson—None, outside of the works. 

Mr. C. A. White—Did you examine the substance carefully to know that 
it was naphthaline, or was it lampblack, or an excess of carbon carried 
over ? 

Mr, Pearson—It was a very hard substance, and we concluded that it was 
naphthaline. It was of a brownish color. We have had similar deposits 
from our coal gas works, and we concluded it was naphthaline. I may, 
however, be wrong in my statement that it was naphthaline. 

Mr. C. A. White—All the naphthaline I have ever seen is composed of 
whitish crystals. 

Mr. Pearson—I understand that perfectly ; but this was solidified. 

Mr. C, A. White—All the naphthaline I have seen was anything but hard. 
This must certainly have been the carbon carried over. 

Major Dresser—I am on Mr. Pearson’s side upon this question of naph- 
thaline in oil gas works, because I have it from the very best authority that 
works making gas exclusively by the decomposition of steam by incandes- 
cent carbon, and the introduction of petroleum oil or naphtha for illuminat- 
ing purposes, have very serious trouble with naphthaline, so much so that 
they have been obliged to stop work until they could clean out the pipes. 
This same difficulty has been experienced by a certain company in New 
York, so that it has been a very serious inconvenience at times. I confess, 
it does seem to be a singular thing, and from the experience we had pre- 
viously had of naphthaline, it seems incredible ; but I have had it from the 
most excellent authority that the thing did actually exist, and I believe the 
man who told me of it knew what naphthaline was. 

Mr. Cartwright—What New York works do you refer to ? 

Major Dresser—They were works making gas by the process I have de- 
scribed—the decomposition of steam by incandescent carbon and the intro- 
duction of petroleum or naphtha for illuminating purposes. 

Mr. Sherman—I would like to ask Mr, Pearson if he has been threatened 
with opposition works in his city within the last two years ? 

Mr. Pearson—There were opposition works threatened there between two 
and three years ago, but not since. 

Mr. Sherman— What process did they propose to make gas by ? 

Mr. Pearson—I have heard there were some coal gas men (I do not know 
their names) negotiating with the parties who were about erecting these 
works. We have had no other Lowe gas men there at all, because we were 
selling gas at $2 a thousand, and I do not believe they would come into a 
place in our part of the country where they sell gas at that price. We are 
now reducing it, however, to $1.75 and $1.50. 

Mr, McCauley—Have you found any difficulty in running your genera- 
tors? Wehave. Our bricks become carbonized, and will not give out the 
heat. Do you encounter any of that difficulty in running the generators ? 
Do yon find that the bricks do not give out the heat perfectly ? 

Mr. Pearson—No ; we did not find any difficulty of that kind. We have 
found that there is a slight deposit of carbon on the bricks ; we also found 
that the bricks ran into each other, and we were obliged to take them out 
and put in new ones. We only lost about 200 bricks in the two generators. 
I believe there were about 800 or 900 altogether. 

Mr. McCauley—You found that they were vitrified and run down ? 

Mr. Pearson—Pretty much so. 

Mr. Burtis—A member has requested me to ask Mr. Pearson whether, in 
making up his estimate of the cost of gas, he counts in the salaries of the 
superintendent and foreman in both cases, or has he counted such expense 
| in one case and eliminated it in the other ? 
| Mr. Pearson—We have two foremen, and I have put the expense of one 
in my estimate of the cost of coal gas, and the expense of the other in my 
estimate of the cost of the Lowe gas. As I have stated, we do not include 
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the salary of the superintendent in the estimate of the cost of the Lowe gas. 
It would, however, be a mere trifle, and would not effect the calculation. 

Mr. Burtiss—Mr. Pearson has stated that he makes one-third Lowe gas | 
and two-thirds coal gas. If there is such a saving in the Lowe process why | 
is it that he does not make a larger proportion of Lowe gas ? 

Mr. Pearson—Because our consumption is so great that we send out | 
400,000 feet of gas. We did not begin to make the Lowe gas until the 9th 
of February of this year. We made a very small percentage during Febru- 
ary, and only really commenced running the Lowe gas works in the begin- 
ning of March. We are getting all we can out of the Lowe gas works, but 
our consumption is over 400,000 feet, and we cannot make more than one- 
third %y the Lowe process until we get our new buildings erected. 

Mr. Diall—What is the largest amount of gas made in a day by the Lowe 
process ? 

Mr. Pearson—210,000 feet. 

Mr. Diall—The average is how much ? 

Mr. Pearson—We made on an average about 148,000 feet. 

The Secretary—I do not thiuk Mr. Pearson understood the question that 
was asked by Mr. Burtis. The question, as I understood it, was this: 
Whether, in making up the cost of the coal gas, and also the cost of the 
Lowe gas, you included the salaries of the foremen in both cases alike ? 
You make two kinds of gas, the Lowe gas and the coal gas, and you have a 
foreman for each ; did you include the salary of the coal gas foreman in 
your estimate of the cost of coal gas, and did you also include the salary of 
the Lowe gas foreman in your estimate of the Lowe gas ? 

Mr. Pearson—The two foremen attend to both works, or look after both. 
We charge one-half of each man’s labor to the Lowe gas, and one-half to 
the coal gas. 

Mr. C. A. White—Mr. Pearson says it requires more skilled labor to run 
this Lowe process than it does to run the ordinary coal process. May I ask 
what wages you have to pay these men who run your Lowe gas process ? 

Mr. Pearson—We pay these men the same as we pay stokers. 

Mr. A. C. White—-They do not require any extra pay, then ? 

Mr. Pearson—I think they ought to get a little more, but we do not pay 
them any more. 

Mr. A. C. White—What do you pay stokers ? 

Mr. Pearson—We pay what is considered very good wages in our part of 
the country—$1.75 a day. 

Mr. Slater—We have been asking Mr. Pearson a great many questions, 
but it seems to me that he is hardly in a position to answer them satisfac- 
torily, either to us or to himself. The questions that have been asked are 
those that called for very precise and detailed information, which Mr. Pear- 
son’s present experience in the use of the Lowe process does not enable 
him to answer in a perfectly satisfactory manner. He has stated over and 
over again that he is making one-third of the gas which he sends out by the 
Lowe process, and two-thirds by the coal gas process. He has also stated 
that he did not begin to use the Lowe gas process really until the beginning 
of March last. It seems to me, therefore, that he cannot be expected, with 
the experience he has had thus far, to answer every question that may be 
asked, or to meet every suggestion as it is made. His company propose to 
erect additional buildings, and continue the use of the Lowe process on a 
much more extended scale. If these works are put in operation during this 
year Mr. Pearson will have abundant opportunity to enlarge his experience 
and his knowledge in relation to the practical working of this process, and 
he will undoubtedly be able, at the next annual meeting of the Association, 
to furnish the members with information of the most minute and satisfac- 
tory character. As the matter now stands, however, I do not think we can 
reasonably or fairly expect Mr. Pearson to answer all these questions that 
have been propounded, He has prepared and read a most able and inter- 
esting paper, which embodies all the facts in relation to the Lowe process 
that he has been able to gather from his personal experience and observa- 
tion during the time that process has been in operation at his works, He 
cau, at the present time, do nothing more than reiterate the statements he 
has made, and it therefore seems to me that the question had better be left 
where it now stands until Mr. Pearson, after a more enlarged experience 
and more extended observation, shall be able to give us the information 
which it is not now in his power to furnish. 

Mr. Pearson—As the Secretary has stated, I was very much opposed at 
first to preparing any paper on the subject, ann I only did so at his most 
urgent solicitation. I have given in that paper all the information I can 
give you at the present time. I tried to make it as intelligible as I could. 
I cannot tell you about the results of the process, using it as we have been 
using it, and for the short time it has been in operation at our works ; and 
nobody can reasonably be expected to do so. Iam quite prepared to give 
you all the information I possess, and I think I have already done so. 

Mr. Sherman—The capital account has, in my judgment, more to do with 
the price of gas to our consumers than any process. I would like to ask 


Mr. Pearson—s600,000. 

Mr. M. 8. Greenough—I would like to ask Mr. Pearson if he included in 
the cost of the coal gas the cost of plant, ete. ? 

Mr. Pearson—Yes. 

Mr. Diall—Mr. Pearson states that we will save 15 cents on the gas man- 
ufactured by the Lowe process, manufacturing at the same time two-thirds 
coal gas. He says, also, that the coal gas was selling for $2, and that now 
it is selling for $1.75 ; and the statement is made in such a way as to leave 
the impression on the minds of some of the members of the Association that 
the reduction was made in consequence of the introduction of the Lowe pro- 
cess, What I want to know is whether or not this reduction was made upon 
the anticipated merits of the Lowe gas ? 

Mr. Pearson—Partly. 

Mr. Diall—Yet he does not show any results that would warrant any such 
reduction for that reason. Either they were charging too much for their 
coal gas, or the results of the Lowe process weve greatly exaggerated, be- 
ause he has not yet developed anything to justify the reduction. 

Mr. Pearson—We expect to do a great deal better than that when we get 
our additional works erected. The reduction was made for good and suffi- 
cient reasons, and we have not, thus far, found any cause to believe that we 
made an ¢rror in judgment. The results of the Lowe process have been suf- 
ficiently satisfactory to us to waryant us, as we think, in extending our works 
and continuing the use of the Lowe process upon a much larger scale. 

The President—I suppose you continue this system of manufacturing both 
kinds of gas until the material for one kird or thé other advances to such an 
extent that you cannot afford to use it. Are you aware that the cost of oil 
has advanced sixty per cent. in the last two or three months ? 

Mr. Pearson—I am aware that it has not done so in Canada, J can pur- 
chase it as cheaply now as when we made our contract. 

Vhe President—Do you not know it to be a fact, that petroleum has ad- 
vanced in value in the American market 60 per cent. within the last month 
or two, and is still advancing, and likely to advance ? 

Mr. Pearson—I am quite well aware of the fact that there are fluctuations 
in the market price of petroleum ; but we have an understanding that we 
shall get our petroleum cheaper than ordinary consumers can purchase it, 
as we are getting it to-day, and I am pretty well convinced that, with the 
present understanding we have, we will probably be able to get it as cheap 
next Spring, when our contract expires, as we are getting it to-day. 

The President—You do not suppose, do you, that if petroleum should ad- 
vance to four times its present value. you would still be able to buy it at a 
very low price ? 

Mr. Pearson—I do not know how we will be able to buy it ; but I have 
every reason to believe that we could buy it much cheaper than ordinary 
consumers. 

Mr. Helme—There is one thing to be said about this question of the price 
of petroleum. As I understand it the Canadian petroleum is an inferior ar- 
ticle compared with that which comes from this state; and until the petro- 
leum which is produced here becomes very much higher, I doubt very much 
whether the price of petroleum in Canada will be very greatly affected. Is 
not the petroleum produced there inferior to ours ? 

Mr. Pearson—It is inferior. 

Mr. Helme—And, therefore, until the petroleum in this market gets very 
much higher, the price of petroleum there will not be affected. 

Mr, Pearson—I believe that to bv so, 

Th» President—Don’t you think that the Canadian market would sympa- 
thize with the American market, if the price of petroleum advanced here 
from 60 to 100 per cent. ? 

Mr. Pearson-—I cannot speak positively as to that. 

The President—What kind of a position will you be in for making petro- 
leum gas when the petroleum market advances to four or five times its pres- 
ent value ? 

Mr. Peaason—It will make a very considerable difference in making the 
gas if that time ever comes, There can be no question about that. 

Mr. McIlhenny —I would like to ask Mr. Pearson if he has made any cal- 
culations as to what the result would be if all the companies in the United 
States made gas from oil? Because, if the process is so much superior, as 
Mr. Pearson evidently thinks it is, all the companies in the country will 
adopt it. I think Mr. Pearson has given us a very fair and impartial state- 
ment. He has given us the cost upon both sides, so that we can easily cal- 
culate it for ourselves. He has told us how much labor and material it takes 
to make a thousand feet of both kinds of gas; and I think we are under 
many obligations to him for the clear and explicit manner in which he has 
stated the facts. I would like to ask him whether, owing to its great supe- 
riority and cheapness, he anticipates the universal use of petroleum for mak- 
ing gas; and, if so, whether he has calculated what the commercial effect 
upon the market will be? 

Mr. Pearson—I do not anticipate that it will be universally used in the 
United States, but I do think it will be in Canada. If it is, we have such an 
abundant supply that all the gas companies could use it, and such use would 
have very little effect upon the price. 





Mr. Pearson what the capital of his company is ? 


‘ 


(To be continued.) 
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[From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, Thursday, Noy. 13th. } 


The Late O. G. Steele. 





ACTION OF THE BUFFALO GAS COMPANY DIRECTORS. 

At a special meeting of the Directors of the Buffalo Gas Light Company, 
held Thursday, Nov. 18, the following preamble and resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted : 

Whereas, The members of this Board have learned with feelings of deep- 
est regret of the death of their late Associate and Secretary, O. G. Steele. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Steele we have lost a valued friend 
whose removal from among us has created a void which will long be felt by 
the surviving members of this Board. 

Resolved, That the death of Mr. Steele falls with peculiar grief upon the 
Board, from the fact that he has filled his position with marked ability for 
31 years, having been connected with the Company from its inception to the 
present time, conducting the business of the Company with firm adherence 
to right, and under the varied transactions with the public, in a spirit of 
fairness which commanded universal respect. 

Resolved, That we tender to the family of the deceased our warmest sym- 
pathy in their bereavement, und that this Board will attend his funeral. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon the records of this Com- 
pany, aud a copy be transmitted to the family of the deceased ; also, that 
copies be sent to the city papers and the American Gas Licur JourNaL 
for publication. 


ACTION OF THE GAS COMPANY EMPLOYEES, 


At a meeting of the employees of the Buffalo Gas Light Company the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father to remove from our midst 
our late worthy and esteemed Secretary, Oliver G. Steele. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Steele we have lost a kind adviser, 
true friend and benefactor. 


Resolved, That we shall cherish his memory, for his rare personal quali~ 
ties, and for the kindness of his nature which rendered our intercourse (to 
some over 25 years) with him so agreeable. 

Resolved, That we tender to the bereaved family our heartfelt sympathy, 
and that we will in a body attend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, ‘that a copy of these sesolutions be sent to the city daily papers 
and the AMerican Gas Licur Journau for publication. 


—A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Old Settlers’ Festival will 
be held this evening at the Young Men’s Association Rooms, to take action 
upon the death of Mr. Steele, for many years the President of the Old Set- 
tlers. The meeting will be called to order at 7:30 o’clock. 

—lIn token of respect to the memories of Mr. and Mrs. O. G. Steele, who 
were so long and so closely identified with the management of the Home for 
the Friendless, the Board of Managers are requested to attend the funeral of 
Mr. Steele. 

—The Local Board of Trustees of the Normal School yesterday directed 
that appropriate action be taken in regard to the death of President Steele, 
and that as a mark of respect, the school beclosed on the day of the funeral. 


SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES. 

At half-past four o’clock yesterday afternoon, that eminent citizen, and 
honorable gentlemen, Mr. Oliver G. Steele, died at his residence on Frank- 
lin street, in the 75th year of his age, There are few old residents of Buffalo 
now surviving whose death would occasion more sincere and profound re- 
gret among all classes of the community, for Mr. Steele, though not in the 
general sense of the term a public man, during the greater part of his career 
nevertheless rendered great services to the city in various important ways, 
and was identified with its material growth and prosperity for a period of 
over half a century. Before proceeding to give a sketch of his long and use- 
ful life, some preliminary facts with reference to his last days seem to be re- 
quired. 

As is well known by his friends, Mr. Steele’s health had not been good 
for over a year past. The disease from which he suffered was enlargement 
of the heart, and it will be remembered that in February last his condition 
was such that for some time his death was thought to be imminent. But, 
contrary to expectations, he recovered sufficiently to be about, and occasion- 
ally to transact business, though his health was by no means fully restored. 
On Thursday he visited his office at the gas works. 
taken ill, but his condition was not deemed serious, and on Monday morn- 


ing he was able to sit up. Yesterday, however, early in the day, he com- 


plained of great difficulty in breathing ; about three o’clock in the afternoon | 


he was attacked with severe pains in the region of the heart, 
and a-half later, he passed away quietly and peacefully. 


and, an hour 
SKETCH OF HIS LIFE: 

Oliver G. Steele was born in the city of New Haven, Conn., December 
16th, 1804, and was the son of Oliver and Sarah Steele. He came of good 
Connecticut stock, one of his ancestors having been a Colonial Secretary, 
He was given a fair common school education, and at the age of 15, went to 
New York where he served an apprenticeship to a bookbinder; he after- 


The next day he was | 


| wards mpleted his education at Norwalk, Conn., and in the Spring of the 
year 1827 again went to New York in search of employment. 
cessful he determined to come to Buffalo, which was then beginning to as- 
sume some importance on account of the recent completion of the Erie 
Ganal. Soon after his arrival at Buffalo, he entered the service of the late 
R. W. Haskins as book-binder, for whom he worked about three years, In 
1830 he set up for himself in the same line of business, in a small shop in 
the old ‘ Ellicott Square Block.” 1n 1831 he moved into the new Towns- 
end Block, on tlie West side of Main street, below Swan, where he started 
‘‘ Steele’s Bookstore,” one of the most popular establishments in the town, 
The place was the resort of the most intelligent and cultivated people among 


Being unsue- 


our population for a period of nearly 25 years. Many of the successf,) 
plans for the improvement and development of the city’s interests, were 
originated and discussed by the ‘‘ solid men” of the town in Mr. Steele's 
book store. which became a sort of general headquarters and place of con- 
sultation for the fathers of the city. And in the projects of those days, the 
proprietor himself very frequently bore a prominent part. His efforts as the 
practical founder of our noble public school system, will be spoken of more 
in detail below. 

In 1831 Mr. Steele married Miss Sarah E. Hull, granddaughter of Judge 
Zenas Barker Following Mr. Steele’s career, briefly, we find that in 1837 
he was elected Superintendent of Schools :—the office had been newly cre- 
ated, and he was the first, and one of the best, Superintendents the city ever 
had. He served for three years, and together with the late Judge Hall es- 
tablished the school system in its present form. In 1841, 1842, and 1847, 
he was a member of the Common Council from the old Fourth Ward. In 
1848 Mr. Steele was one of the originators of the Buffalo Gas Company, with 
which he was prominently identified up to the day of his death. He served 
as the secretary of the company from the time of its formation, and was also 
a member of the board of directors, and was for several years past its Gene- 
ral Manager. He was also one of the prime movers in the Buffalo City 
Water Works, and was the first secretary of that company, and afterwards 
its president. Among the other local institutions with which he had been at 
different times prominentiy identified, are the following : 

The Buffalo Fire Department. He served his full time of ten years under 
the old system, and was the first foreman of Engine Company No. 6. He 
was always a member of the Board of Fire Commissioners, and for some 
years was President of the Board. He also drew the bill incorporating the 
Firemen’s Benevolent Association of Buffalo. 

The Buffalo State Normal School. Mr. Steele was one of the most active 
of the promoters of this institution, and worked hard for its establishment. 
He was the first and only President of its local Board of Trustees, continu- 
ing to hold that position till the time of his death. 

The Young Men’s Association. He was one of the founders of the old 
Baffalo Lyceum, which subsequently developed into the Association. In 
the prosperity of this excellent institution he always took a warm interest. 
He had been a member of the Real Estate Commission for several years. 

Among other organizations with which he was connected, in most cases 
as one of the founders and managers, are the Buffalo Historical Society, (of 
which he was president), the Fine Arts Academy, Society of Natural Scien- 
ces, the Forest Lawn Cemetery Association (of which he was elected a trus- 
tee at the annual meeting on Monday last), and of the Erie County Savings 
Bank, of which he was a trustee. He was also one of the originators and 
most enthusiastic supporters of the Old Settlers’ Festival Association, serv- 
ing as its president, and always taking an active interest in the enjoyable 
annual celebrations held under its auspices. Mr. Steele was also one of the 
origival members of the Unitarian Church, and was a regular attendant up- 
on its services until his health failed. While a staunch adherent of the Uni- 
tarian faith, he was at the same time free from exclusiveness, and thorough- 
ly tolerant in his religious views. 

In all the organizations with which he was connected he wielded a power- 
ful influence, and did all in his power for their progress and prosperity. 





In 1858 Mr. Steele made an extended tour of Europe, and wrote a series 
of letters descriptive of his travels, which were afterwards published in book 
form for private circulation. 





THe Execrric Lianr 1x THE German ARMY AND Navy.—The ‘Year 
| Book for the German Army and Marine,” states that the electric light has 
| been employed for military and naval purposes—among others for lighting 
| up the ground lying in front of a besieged fortress, for the illumination of 
| ships at sea, and notably for carrying on work under water. <A transparent 
| bell with an electric lamp has been immersed to a depth of 60 meters, while 
| a magnetic electrical machine placed at a distance of 100 meters has been 
jable to maintain a strong, unbroken current, so that a brillians light wis 
maintained foralong time. The same authority states that experiments 
| are now in course of being carried out for the purpose of testing how far the 
| electric hght can be usefully employed in marine warfare, and especially as 
‘a defense against torpedo attacks, 
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The Opening of Coal Mines in China. 


—- —<_ -— -— 


mines in the neigborhood of Ching-men Chow, not 
far from Ichang. ‘lhe report is written by a mandarin 
who was evidently accompanied by a foreign expert. 
Boring operations, says the report, were commenced 
late last autumn. The coal-prodncing conntry appears 
to cover an extent of 75 square English miles, 15 
long by 5broad. There are 10 layers of coal one above 
the other. 
500 English acres; that at San-li-kang to be one- 
,200,000 tons of 


The bed in Wotzukow is estimated to be 


fourth its size. It is supposed that 
coal can be raised from Wotzukow, and 800,000 from 
San-li-kang, at tbe rate of 40,000 tous a year. The 
It is highly 
probable that further explorations will bring to light 


supply thus would last at least 40 years. 


fresh heds, as these discoveries are the result of mere- 
ly the first investigations. It shonld be mentioned 
that a few small mines have been opened by the 
people living in the district, but they have not pen- 
etrated to the level of the best coal or largest seams. 

The bed at Wotzukow is 100 feet below the surface 
The voal is just the same as the best American anthra- 
cite that is brought to China. Anthracits is a most 
useful kind of coal, being free from sulphur and with- 
out any impurities. It gives out great heat and can 
be used economically and successfully for smelting 
iron or other metals. It is also suitable for use on 
board steamers, particularly when mixed with soft 
coal. As affording much heat, with but little smoke, 
it commands a high price for household purposes. 
4 small 


world is good enough for smelting, and any foreign 


portion only of the coal throughout the 


country possessing coal of as good quality as that at 
Wotzukow, wonld be content to carry it hundreds of 
miles toitssmelting furnaces. Specimens of this and 
of all the native and foreign coal procurabiein China 


have been analyzed together, and the new coal has 











The Shen Pao publishes a report on some coal | '§ &4gaged In ki 


| 3! 5 | J | é| “ S shown itself superior to all for smelting purposes 
| ‘Time of pod 4 4 - ~ bet o The province of Hupei possesses several mines con 
Nov.| Day at | 4 4 = ry &| = | ai. 4 taining iron of excellent quality. If these are work- 
which OM] S| a] SH] oH a5 ed in connection with the coal mines, large profits 
1879.|Test were) 3 | z x S a | 2° wf | 3 ‘, = dj should be obtained, and if the example be followed 
| made. BO) gO! =o! 2°) ge| ES in other provinces, a source of wealth to the whole 
ee el — ll Reel Rew __| country will be opened up.—Shanghai Courier. 
10 oan a Reis tr ae A New Field for Water Gas. 
ue 9.30 a.m. Penk vag ode : =p wor The increase of rabbits in New Zealand hes been 
12 17.18]17.26/19.44/17.46|15.47| so great that it has been seriously proposed to intro- 
and | duce the weasel and the polecat to keep down their 
13 17.89/17 .08|90.68/17.08/15.66 excessive numbers. An ‘‘ exterminator,” however, 
14 | ine. 17.02|17.18/20.21/16.44)15 61) has been invented which seems to be effective. It 
| | | consists of a machine for generating and forcing into 
15 | 17.26/17. 27/19 .42 16.42)15.48 the burrows carbonic oxide gas. On reaching the 
| Average 17.11117.18139.92(16.87/15.83 burrows a flexible tube, about 5 feet in lengtl - is in- 
| i, SEER PRES POE arabe serted into the hole, and the gas is forced into th 
17 | 17.06/17.29/(9.95/16.95/15.95 aperture. Tbe entrance to the burrow is then | 
| | | stopped, as well as all holes and fissures that can be 
18 17 9 i (ee 16.67) 16.06) itor 
19 17.69/17.36/20.75 16.44/15.68! In a few seconds a gieat hubbub is heard inside, 
| | | but this quickly subsides. The burrow is dug open 
20 17.09)17.05)19, 21) 16 .89}16.13 after a short time, when the dead bodiss of the rab- 
21 17.58117.24/19.27 16.33) 16.22) bits are found huddled together in every corner 
| The exterminator have been pronounced a_ perfect | 
22 17.42 17.32/18 .92/16.55/16,13) | success. 
Averagel17.34 17.27/19.69 16.64/16.03) Petroleum in the Caucasus. 
OY CARNES ERAN SY 9-1) SR Ka oats 
24 j16.90 17.46 21.64 17.28 16.34) The first attempt at using these naphtha springs | 
on | l17.18|17.09 20.10 17.97/16 01 was made in the year 1859 by a Mr. Kokoreff, who | 
established a kerosene works near Baku, and, in 
26 | 16,.88/17.11/19.81/16.85/16.70 1864, 6,200 tons of petroleum were despatched to 
| Russia. Four years later the quantity had doubled, 
in 1870 it had quadrupled, and in 1873 the output of 
28 | 17.32/17.21 19.44/18.80 16.11 petroleum was reckoned at 45,000 tons. In the same 
} | | | year the quantity of petroleum received from Awer- 
29 | 17.08/16 .97/19.65/16. 34) 15.79 ica was 50,000 tons while in 1877 it had diminished, 
Average|17.07|17.17 20.18117.05|16.19 owing to the development of the Baku wells, to near- 
} | | | | ly one-half, 





Suge-Letheby burner. 
E. G. LOVE, Gas Examiner, 


A‘ present tue annual production of the Caucasus 


be still in its infancy. As an evidence of this an 
American company has established itself at Baku, and 
laying down pipes on the one hand to 
convey the oil to Poti or Batoum, and on the other 
| to the ports of the Caspian. A feature in their con- 
| cession is that no other pipes can be laid dowa par- 
jallel with theirs within 50 versts, and that, while 
| ordinary speculators are not allowed to acquire more 
| than 30 acres of ground in one spot in the oil district, 
| the American capitalists have been permitted to buy 


up no less than 600,000 





Halifax Gas Light Co.—Mr. David Baxter bas 
been appointed to the po-ition of manager of the 
Hilifax Gas Light Company, rendered vacant by the 


death of Mr. George Baist. 





Correspondence 


Municipat Gas Licut Co., ) 
New: Haven, Cr., Nov. 26, 1878.5 
Editor Gas Light Journal: 
The officers of this company are as follows : 
President, H. A. Pratt (of Chas. Pratt & Co., New 
York 
Business Manager, Nicholas R. Connor. 
all subscribed. 


Treasurer, O. P. Edgerton; Secretary and 
Capital, $500,000, in $100 shares ; 
Yours truly, 

NicHoLas R. Connor. 





Gas Stocks. 
sialic 
Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 
(with W EH Scott & Co.,) 

24 Prine Srreet, New Yorn Crty. 
DECEMBER 2, 1879. 
32” All communciations will receive particular attention 
t®” The following quotations are based on the par value 





of $100 per share. m2 
Gas Co.'sof N.Y. City. 
Capital. Par. Bid. Asked, 
SURI Ss cases avessenness £66,000 50 50 63 
Harlem... 1,800,000 BO 40 45 
Bonds 170,000 103 
Manhattan.. ; £, 000,000 50 145 150 
Metropolitan.... . 2,500,000 100 117 121 
Scrip... $1,000,000 re 100 103 
BREN ec ciaecvex: een vee 5,000,000 190 58 me 
Bonds, go'd 900,000 1000 100 105 
Municipal............... 1,590,000 100 140 150 
Bonds. . 750,000 L105 110 
WOW: Path... ccoccasosccs £000,900 100 5 90 
durtbernm.... , 270,000 dO — Loo 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyu 2,000,000 25 130 140 
CIOS ig oi cdsane deus 1,200,000 20 70 75 
S. F. Bond 320,000 1000 LOO 102 
ROODNOR: ecccsvecnsacesnes 1,000,000 10 380 35 
. | 325,000 ... - 95 
FOOTED casas 300,000... 75 x0 
Metropolitan........... 1,000,000 100 85 95 
ER OOD 1,000,000 25 70 75 
5 3): Se 700,000 1000 80 85 
Williamsburgh . : 1,000,000 50 75 S80 
Scrip _ 98 100 
FiO COO vide dessccvecs 135,000 100 — 50 
Bonds £0,000 . = se 
| Union Co. E N. Y... 25 —_ 50 
Richmond Co., S. I. 300,000... 60 85 
Out of Town Gas Companies. 
| Bath, Maine........... 70,000 100 
Buffalo Mutual, N.Y 750,000 100 65 70 
Bonds 200,000 1000 95 100 
Baltimore, Md....... 2,000,000 100 95 98 
Cifs., gold 1,000,000 95 LO 
Bayonne, N. J........ 100 90 
srockport, N.Y 25,000 100... 80 
Citizeus, Newark... 918,000 50 100 103 
Ki Bds 124,000 — 105 10 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills 132 — 


jie s--.ssated at 100,000 tons, and the trade is said to | Cincinnati G.& U.Co. 1g0 
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Derby of Conn...... ° 
East Boston, Mass... 
Elizabethtown, N. J. 
Fort Wayne, Ind..... 
Hannibal, Mo......... 
Hartford, Conn....... 
Hempstead, L. I..... 
Halifax N. S........... 
Hamilton, Ontario... 
Jersey City 
Jamaica, L. I.....,... 
Jacksonville, Ill...... 
Lewistown Maine... 
Laclede St Louis Mo. 
Long Brancb........ 
New Haven, Conn... 
Peoples, Jersey City 
es * Bads. 
Peoplos of Albany... 
_ Bonds 
Peoples of Baltimore 
sas Bonds.... 
Plainfield, N. J....... 
Perth Amboy ......... 


Pittsfield, Mass....... 
Rochester, N. Y...... 
oi Citizens 


Rondout & Kingston 
8t, Louw Missouri.. 
Stillwater, Minn...... 
Saugerties, N. ¥ .... 
San Francisco Gas 
Co., 8S. Frisco Cal. 
Toledo, Ohio...... . . 
Troy, Citizens.. ...... 
Washington, D.C... 

- Scrip 
Woonsocket, R. [.... 
Wilmington, Del.... 
Yonkears.. 





160,000 


300,000 


100,000 
700,000 
25,000 
400,000 
150,000 
750,000 
25,C00 
120,000 
400,000 
1,200,000 


650,000 


350,000 


&0,000 


BON HOD 
50,000 


15,000 


600,000 
1,400,000 
500,000 
150,000 


100 


100 
1000 


100 
20) 
20 

100 


50 


GAS ESGINEERS. 


William Farmer, New York City... ‘ 
George W. Dresser, New York City.. .. 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS 


CONSTRUCTION. 
flerring & Floyd, New York Citv............. 
T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint, L. I 
J. W. Starr & Son, Camden, N J. 
Deily & Fowler Philadelphia, Pa... 
Kerr Murray, Fort Wayne, Ind... 
George Stacey & Cu., Vincinnati, Ohio... 


Mackenzie & Sayre Man’f’g Co........ (ine 
Bartlett, Robbins & Co., Baltimore, Ma.... 


60 
114 


Advertisers Index. 


Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila., Pa..... 


Monongahela Gas Woks Mfg. Co. 


Brown & Owen, Piila, Pa.. 
GAS AND WATER PIPES, 


McNeals & Archer, Burlinzton, N. J 
Gloucester Iron Wurks, Philada)phia, Pa... 


Robt. Campbell & Co., New York City 


Jame Marshall & Co 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
R. D Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


S. Decatur Smith, Philadelphia, Pa 


Warren Foundry and Machine Co.................0.5 05 
PIPE CURTING 
A.C. Wood, Syracuse, N. Y. 


RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


, Pittsburgh, Pa 


MACHINES, 


J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N.J........ 


B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City 


Adam Weber, New York City..... 


Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo 


Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works. 
Borgner & O’Brien, Phila., Pa... 
Gardner Brothers, Pittsburgh, Fa 


26 


100 


953 


60 
185 


110 


70 


Page. 
. 262 


. 256 


259 


258 
. 258 


258 


25s | 


. 258 
. 258 


258 
261 


. 256 

. 256 
256 

-. 256 
. 256 

.. 256 
. 256 


DIETERICHUS REGENERATOR FURNACE. 


Chas F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md. . . 


GAS METERS, 


Harris, Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Meter Co., New York and Phil 


W. W. Goodwin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa............ 
Harris, Helme & Molihenny, Philndeiphia, Pa 


. 240 


. 262 


adelphia, Pa.. 263 
. . 268 | 
. 263 | 














GAS STOVES. | 
W. W. Goodwin & Co,, Phila., Pa. eats 2 ae jasa ue ee Monta k Gas Coal 
VALVES. } 
| 


Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y......... 261 





EXHAUSTERS, —— 
P. H, & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind.. .............. 260 . " 
Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City..... 260 | 4 "4 y L OR CO., WEST VA. 
GAS COALS. | 
Penn Gas Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa................. . 257 
Perkins & Co., New York City........ keh easenasaes ». 257 H WHITE 
Cannelton Coal Co.,, - * ” cA 257 7 
New York & Cleveland Gas Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.... 257 
Newburgh Orrel] Ccal Co., Baltimore, Md.............. 257 | 
Despara Coal Co. Saltimore, Md.,.........ccccsescceses 257 AGENT, 
Tyrconnell Coal Uo., Baltimore, Md....... je inet owen ee 
I I ais ache cesn aanccdesduan'es devvsenne ee ° - . ° 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Coal Agency................. 257 Room 15, Trinity Building, 
West Fairmont and Marion Coal Co., N, Y. City....... 257 
British Cannel ¢ ompany, Manchester, England........ 254 NEW YORK. 
Montauk Gas Coal, New York City. .................. 254 
Ellis Lever ‘ »., Manchester, England. ............. 254 


GAS ENGINES. FE 7 . , , & C 
Schleicher, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.......... 231 | | fl, L1S £1 y er ey LY Ou, 


—wl 4 
STREET LAMPS, 


J. G. Miner, Morriaanta, MN. Y. City... ...sscvcecccscese 255 
-  URNEES. : GAS COAL AND CANNEL 


C. Gefrorer, Philadejenia, Pa............. @ e6sceeens . 256 


TAR BURNER, AND BLOWER FOR BURN- 
iNG . . 


NG BREESE. Contractors, 




















H. E. Parson, New York City............ pe 008 ose -. 254 
PROCESSES, 

Gwynne Herris, New York City......  ..cccccoccccces 258 No. G PICCADILLY, 
Lowe, Piiladelphia, Pa. . dei heens ne re 261 

GAS FUXTURES. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York Wity..............0..: 260 

CEMENT. | The best classes of Cannel and Gas Coals raised in Great 
S. L. Merchant & Co., New York City....... ...-.0.0. 286 Britain are supplied by the above firm for home and export. 
BOOKS, | eis hceialadatcitlehatgltigid 

Cathels, Gas Consumer’s Manual............ ....... .. 263 
ee = eer 261 PARSON ’S 
IN ire ary cal “techie euraven . 258 | 
i ee 263 | 
ee aires. So el DAR BURNER 
Sanitary Engineer... es gi tices ihe ; oe», 268 . 
Journal des Usines a Gaz. is iventden asauneases Me 
Gas Trade Circuiar and Review....... ase neenetns 4 255 ae 
Gas Analyst’s Manual....... Tee ak Se RR . 254 i 








COAL TAR WANTED, 


IN LOTS OF 200 to 300 BARRELS, 


Delivered at Tide-Water in Hard-Wood Bhs. 
PRICE, WITH AND WITHOUT PACKAGR, POSITIVELY 


—— ein mox 4470, New York, SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


Will be sent to any Gas Works on Trial. 
TEE Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


. oa , ees 


AL80 


British Cannel Co, rarson’s BLoweR, 


FOR BURNING BREESE, SLACK & FINE COAL. 


Now IN USE AT THE BROOKLYN GAS LIGHT Co. 


CENTRAL COAL OFFICES, 


See Col. Armington’s remarks at meeting of the New Eng- 


MANCH E ST E a : E N Cc. pei om of Gas Engineers, as reported in this 
This Company is prepared to ship the hest varieties of H. E. PARSON, 


Scotch, English, and Welsh Cannels and Gas Coals to all 


American ports. WATERTOWN, N, Ves and 42 PINE ST., N.Y, CITY, 


The Cas Analyst's Manual. 


BY F. W. HARTLEY, A.I.C.E., M.S.E. E. & F. N. SPON, PUBLISHERS. 
PRICE, 82.50. 

CONTENTS. Section I.—The purposes of photometry. Standard light. Standard burner. Gas Works Clauses Act 
Amendment Act, 1871 :—Regulations in respect of testing apparatus, mode of testing for illuminating power, and for 
sulphuretted hydrogen, Description of standard apparatus. The photometer room. Preparation of candles. Testing 
operations. Readings. Correction for gas consumpt. Corrections for candles’ consumpt. Corrections for barometric 
pressure and temperatare. Ordinary photometers. The inferential or jet photometers. To set the jet photometer at 
work, To rate the jet photometer. 

SEcTion II. —Duration and mode of testing in London, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, sulphur compounds. Prepar- 
ation of solutions. Fittingup. Toset the anparatus at work. Analysis. 

SECTION Il],—Ammonia, Sulphuretted hydrogen. Carbonic acid. The Cooper’s Tube, or Eudiometer. To calculate 
weight of sulphur. Harcourt’s color test. A rapid and accurate methodof estimating sulphur in coal gas. Specific 
gravity. To find the specific gravity of dry gas. To correct the bulk and find the weight of gas. 

APPENDIX.—Rules and tables to facilitate the calculations necessary in the determination of the illuminating value 
and degree of purity of coal gas. Photometry. Ammoniaun’ sulphur. Proving of testing meters in London, The gas 
referees’ cubic-foot measure. Times and mode of testing for pressure in London. Proposed standards of light. 


A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Pine Street, N. Y. 
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MORRIS, TASKER & CO., crmTED. 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 
a i = ™ a ; i 
aati ae a, Pe ae an ee Sea 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES FOR WORK ERECTED OR ON CARS IN PHILADELPHIA. 














WROUGHT IRON ROOF FRAMES.—For Slate or Corrugated Iron, with Vast Iron Cornice Gutter, Iron Doors and Frames, Wrought Iron Pivot 
Window Blinds, and all kinds of Castings and Smiths’ Work for Buildings. 


BENCH CASTINGS,—Retorts, and all castings and Wrought Iron Work for setting them on the best plan. Tar Gates, Wrought Iron Stand Pipey 
Retort Lids, Cotter Bars, Coal and Coke Wagons, and Stokers’ Tools. 


EXHAUSTERS.—Exhausters and Compensators, By-Passes, to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per hour, with Engines, Governors, Pressure 
and Vacaum Gauges, 

SCRUBBERS.—Cataract, Single and Muititubular, Spray and Tower Scrubbers. 

CONDENS &RS.—Single and Multitubular Air and Water Condensers. , 

PURIFIiERS.—For purifying from 1,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet capacity daily, with either wet or dry Lime, or Oxide of Iron, and with either Ash Riveteo 
Wrought or Cast Iron Lime Sieves. 

CARRIAGES.—Movable Lifting Carriages for Purifiers, arrranged either for Floor or Overhead use. 

METERS.—Square and Round Meters of any capacity. 

GAS HOLDERS.—Single Lift and Telescopic Gas Holders, with Cast or Wrought Iron Suspension Frames, Housed or Open, Flat Top or Trussed. 

GAS GOVERNORS.—Station Governors, with Regulating and Indicating Columns for Inlet and Outlet Pipes. 


STOP VALVES.--Double Faced Stop Valves for Gas or Water, from three to twenty-four inches diameter. Flange and Bell Pipes, Fitting and Drips o 
all descriptions. Steam Boilers and Hot Water Apparatus for Heating, Building and Gas Holder Tanks, Lamp Posts and Lanterns. 


PATENT SELF-SEALING RETORT LID. PATENT SEALING AND UNSEALING DIP PIPES. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO., Limited, 
WORKS: FIFTH and TASKER STS., Phila. OFFICE: 230 S. 3d. St. Phila, 


. B. RITTER, President. W. J. MILLER, Sec. and Treas. P. MUNZINGER, Lng. and Supi. 


MONONGAHELA GAS WORKS MANUFACTURING (0,, 


(LIMIPPRED.) 





——-W ORES, —-OF FICE, 


39 & 54 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1211 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Cas Machinery of all Descriptions. 


FLARE 4 AND SOTIMATES FURNISHED heal APELIOATIN. Address Correspondence 1211 MARKET STREET, PHILA., PA. 





THE GLOBE STRERT LAMP. The Gas Trade Circular and Review. 


ISSUED EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY. 











“<i TT ; . . : : 
» 233 = Edited and Published by Cuas. W. Hastineos, 8 Buckingham St., London, Eng 
oe? Sass 
al 2Sa Hach number contains articles in connection with the manufacture and supply of Gas; sum- 
ae Q = ea s& hs mary of latest intelligence on the sub of Electric Inghting ; articles upon Water Supply ; also 
fa * ~ ~ > on the Construction and Maintenance Gus, Water, and Sewage Works. 
} » = 3 = wes N Price, 10s., Postpaid. 
72 SHS — 
= é 5 S ~'S y 4 ? 1 
~ * 
S i288. The Gas and Water Companies’ Directory. 
Pes ZS QOZ 
7 | > = x > * Edited and Published Annually by CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 
° awh SS f 
Mal g < Q ~ i am This Work gives a complete list of all Gas and Water Companies throughout England, Scotland, Ireland 
w a oh = ~ =" and Wales; date of formation, atwount of capita and names of all officers, etc. ; including carbon 
| » 2 ~~ S | returns, prices paid for gas, dividends, etc. 
= H 2 5. ss Price, in Cloth Covers, 5s.; -aper Cor 8s. 6d. Postage Ezt 
P 0 2s S = , tn Ulolh Covers, 58.,; 1 aper Covers, o&. Od. ostage Mztrd, 
~ = G y , x 
5 ws SS 8 \ddress, 8 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
essay Orders Received at this Office. LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 
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}. H. GAUTIER & CO.. 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 
Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


J. H. GAUTIER. 


$98 -ly C. E. GREGORY 


BrooklynC Clay Retort, 


FIRE-BRICK WORKS. | 


and otaer Tile, Cupola Brick, etc. Dealersi n and Miners of 
Jersey. Manufactory: 


Partition Sts., Brookiyn, N.Y. Office, No. 88 Van Dyke St, 


Ss. | OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.R., N.Y. 


Manufacturers vf Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, Gas House | 


Fire Clay and Fire Sand. Clay bank at Burt’s Creek, New | 
Van Dyke, Elizabeth, Richards and | 


LACLEDE MANHATTAN 
FIRE BRICKS AND FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
CAS RETORT WORKS RETORT WORKS. 


CHELTENHAM, MO. ADAM WEBER, 


Hand and Machine made Retorts and Settings, Superior 
Fire Bricks for Siemans Gas and Glass Furnace. Bricks 
PROPRIETOR. 
and Tiles for Whitwell’s Hot Blast Ovens, Blast Furnace PROPrE 
Office and Works, 15th Street, Avenue © 
Manufactures of 


of all shapes and sizes. 
FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 
901 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


and Cupola Tiles, Etc. 
bd oo 4 sh 
Fire Bricks and Tiles FIRE BRICK D TILES 
IR AN IL led) 
Glass Pot Clay. Fine Ground Cla yend Fire Bricks. Sewer Of all shapes and sizes. 
Pipe, Etc 
| §@™ Articles of every description made to order at shor 
642— notice, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, | 
| 


Portl and Cement, 
Roman Cement, 


Keene’s Cemen , 
Sellurs Gas Cement. 
English Fire Brick, No. 1. 


Gas Retorts, “Silica Fire Brick. 


IMPORTER 


Ss. 1. MERCHANT. 


53 Broadway, New York, 
Just below Trinity Church. 344-ly 
&@ Remit 10 cents postage for “‘ Practical Treatise on 
Cement.” 





TILES, FIRE BRICK. 
AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 





Works, 
LOCKPORT, PA. 


MINERS & SHIPPERS: oF FIRE CLAY. 


GARDNER BROTHERS. Work 


8, 
MT. SAVAGE JUNCTION, MD. 
—ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, RETORT SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, Etc. 


OFFICE, 116 SMITHFIELD weit PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Borgner & O’Brien, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS 


FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC. 
23d St., Below Vine, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


20 years practical experience. 


THE ECONOMY 


GAS AS A FUEL 


Cooking Purposes. 


S12 a Thousand. 


| . 
‘Societe T 


AND RETORT SETTINGS, 


JOURNAL des USINES a GAZ. 


ORGANE DE LA 


rechnique de L? Industrie du Gaz en France. 


ISSUED ON THE 5ra OF EACH MONTH. 


MESSRS. SERVIER, MONNIER. AND ROUGET, EDITORS AND MANAGERS. 


| Fats JOURNAL CONTAINS ALL THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


Gas house work a specialty, | 


RELATING TO GAS MANOFACTURE IN FRANCE. 
| 


Subscriptions Received at this Office, Price, Post-paid, $3.50 Per Annum, 








j 
' 
| 


GEO. W. DRESSER, C. GEFRORER. 
Manufacturer of 


“IVIL ENGINEER. Gas BURNERS, 


GAS HEATING AND COOF ING APPARATUS, 
FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS, ETC. 


TRINITY BUILDING 





Price, | ROOM 89. 111 BRUADWAY. No. 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


NEWCASTLE AND PROVINCIAL GAS COALS. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO EXECUTE ORDERS FOR 
NEWCASTLE COAL, (NEW PELTON), 
ALSO FOR THE BEST QUALITIES OF 


PROVINCIAL GAS COAL, 


DELIVERED AT ANY PORT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
We supplied nearly 100,000 tons of Provincial Coal to some twenty-five different Gas Companies in 1877. 


10,000 Cubic Feet of 16 


' 'S & PERE ENS, 
s. + AVERMNS, 








These coals will yield in practical use fully 
1-2 Candle Gas---40 Bushels Coke. 
PERKINS & CO 


41 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
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NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


GAS COAL COM’Y 


Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


This Company is prepared to furnish any amount of their 
ustly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
yny point reached by railroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms. 


General Office—89 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ttranech Office—120 Water Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President. 
A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President. 
W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer, 
THOMAS AXWORTHY. Agent 
351-1y at Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE NEWBURGH 


Orre! Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company's Office, No, 52 8. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

(, OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y. 

Cuas, W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Buila- 
ing, 111 Broadway. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices, 

lu yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 lbs, of 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
of coke of good quality. 

ithas been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 


the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 
panies of New York; the Brooklyu and Citizen’s Gas Light 
Companies of Brooklyn, N. Y , the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., and the Providence Gas Light Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 

Best drv coals shipped from Locust Point, wharves, and 
prompt ai.action given to orders for chartering of vessels, 

224-ly p 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 
Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 


BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston. 
Mines in ening | County, West Virginia. 
Wharves Locust Point . 
Compaty’s Office, 15 German st.,} Baltimore. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 
N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maine 

*." Reference to them is requested, 204-. 


TYRGONNELL GAS COAL., 
MINED IN TAYLOR COUNTY, WEST VA. 
Company’s Office, 52 S. Gay St., Baltimore, 

CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HAYS, Agent, Room 7, 111 B’way, N. Y. 
SHIPPING PoINT—Baltimore, Md, 
This coal yields 10,000 cubic fect of Gas with an illuminat- 
ing power of over 16 candles. Forty bushels of very supcerio 
Coke, with little Ash and scarcely any clinker Od-ly 





FORT PITT GAS COAL 


This Company is prepared to supply any amount of their 


Celebrated Gas Coal 
all points reached by rail or lake throughout the West. 
THE FORT PITT COAL COMPANY, 
CVFICE 337 LIBERTY STREET, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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GAS COALS. 


TH E 


PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 


AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


———-— 
Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s aaa Penn Station 
m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 





OFFICES 
No. 209 South Third,Street, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York, 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
366-1y Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Ambov, N. Fo 


CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANNEL, acknowledged to be the best enricher produced 
in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 





Sates (PERKINS & CO., New York. MAYER, CARROLL & CO., Baltimore. 
AGENTS: ) DANIEL W. JOB & CO., Boston. BENEDICT & DOWNS, New Haven. 





The West Fairmont and Marion Consolidated Coal Company, 


IMines at Fairmont West Virginia, 
OFFER FOR SALE THEIR 


VERY SUPERIOR GAS COAL, 


IN ANY QUANTITY DESIRED, on the shortest notice, at their office, 231 BROADWAY, New York 
PHREINS & CO 
— 


41 SOUTH STREET N. YY. 


a sm sammie Hom nm Hata. 07 
PROVINCIAL, 
and ENGLISH 


GAS COALS AND CANNEL. 


JAMES D. PERKINS. F. SEAVERNS, Jr. 











CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
COAL ACENCY. 


‘OR THE SALE OF THE SUPERIOR 


CANNEL, ey 


SPLINT, 
anc|) STEAM COALS. 


From the Kanawha and New River Keg:ons, on the wine of the Uhesapeake and Ohio Rai!way. 
C. B. ORCUTT, Secretary. (OFFICE Wo. 7 WALT: ST. 





J. J. GORDON, Sales Agent, . NEW YORK 
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 M‘NEALS & ARCHER, 


BURLINGTON. N. J, 


jesquony 


"10M 
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CAST 


FOR 


IRON. PIPES 


WATER AND GAS. 


—— 
—— 











DAVIDS BROW! N, President. 
BENJAMIN CHEW, Treasurer, 


gcEoTbh ry) 


. GLOUCESTER CITY N, 








JAMES P. MICHELLON, Secretary, 
WILLIAM SEXTON, Superintendent. 


Wop, 
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astray gash Wale Pies, TT Fie viva Gas Holders. &c. 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY w MACHINE CoO,, || 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N, J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 153 BROADWAY. 


Cast Iron Water and G 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES be , el 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS GAS CONSUMERS HAND BOOK, by Wx. Ricu- 
s 


arDs, C. E. 18 mo. Sewed. 20 Ceats, 
We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS 








s Pipe 


436-1 





GAS CONSUMERS MANUAL, by E. 8. CaTHELS, U.E. 


and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol 10 Cents 
lowing Books, at prices named : | PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by Tomas 
| 30x. Second edition. $5. 


GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAM RicHArDs, 4 to, 
with numerous Engravings and Plates, in C:oth bind- 
ing. $12. 


ATR AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
ERAL OILS UTILIZED BY CARBURETTING AIR, by 
OweEN C. D. Ross, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THI, MANAGEMENT 8 vo. Cloth. $1.50, 
OF GAS WORKS, by W. C. HoLmgEs. 8 vo- Cloth | 


The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 


$1.50 
rice. 





WOOD & CO.., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts. Valves, Etc. 


Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 


400 Chestnut Street. 


JAMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES 





Works, ISth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Street. 
Office, No. 23 Nineteenth Street. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N.B.—Pipes from 3-1ncn ana upwards cast in 12 ft. lengths. 
t@” Sond for Circular and Price Liat. 


BERGEN IRON WORKS. 
ROBT. CAMPBELL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





CAST IRON PIPES, 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 
Valves, Fire and Dock Hydrants, 
Lamp-Posts and Flange Work, 
Bench Castings for Gas Works, &c. 
_Office 112 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


S. . DECATUR SMITH, 





CAST IRON GAS & S WATER PIPE, 


Foundry, Cor. of York and Moyer Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Several Thousand 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 Inch 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes on 
hand. for immedinte delivery. 
t#- FITTINGS FOR GAS AND WATER MAINS. _gs 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPANY. 
320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52. 


H. P. ALLEN, President. 


The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS but from later 
most essential improvements more appropriately called the 
ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process 
for making ‘‘ Water Gas,” bythe decomposition of super- 
reated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those in 
Coal Gas Works, is an established success. More than One 
Hundred Million cubic feet of gas have been made under 
| this process, and for permanency and brilliancy, as well as 
economy both to the manufacturerand consumer, it is supe- 
rior to any gas made by the old, or any other method, 








p 
We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 


ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALOATION, PU. 
RIFICATION and USE OF COAL GAS, by 


Rev, W. R. Bowpbitcs, M. A., with Engravings. 8 vo All remittances must be made by Check, Draft, or Post Office | 
Cloth. $4.50. Money Order. 

SEWBIGGINS HAND KEOK,. hy THOMAS NEwBIG- Ae M, CALLENDER & CO., 
em, C. BE. $3.75 Room 18, No, 49, Pine Street, N. Y. 





Our process is not intermittent but continuous. The steam 
and the oil are admitted into the retorts by gauge cocks, and 
|}ran for days without change All the materials required 
besides the steam, are 17 lbs. of Anthracite coal an about 
334 gallons of Petroleum or Naphbtha, per 1000 feet of bril- 
| llant gas. 


| Rights for sale, Inquire of the President, 
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Kerr Murray, 


PRACTICAL GAS ENGINEER, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 





ALL THE LATEST IMPROVED 


ara 


SS aa 


MACHINERY, 


E£TC., ETO. 


Gas Apparatus, 





—-WwornRxzKs,— 


South of Railroad Depot, 


FORT WAYNE, 


BARTLEPE ROBBINS & 00, 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IND. 


GAS HOLDERS, BENCH CASTINGS, MULTITUBULAR 
WATER AND AIR CONDENSERS, COMMON AND 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, ROTARY & STEAM 
JET EXHAUSTERS, WROUGHT 
IRON ROOF FRAMES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF GAS APPARATUS, 





WORKS: 
Cors. Pratt, Scott,/McHenry, Ramsay and Bartlett Streets. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 
spondence solicited, 


Corre- 
467-ly 


JESSE W STARR & SON, 


Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey, 

Office in Philadelphia No. 435 Chestnut St,, 
where a member of the Firm can be seen 
between 12 m. and 2 p. m. daily. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARA‘’i'''S FOR GAS 
WORKS, 


Wrought Iron Roof Frames. 


For Retort and other touses. Retorts and all castings re- 
quired for setting them in the latest and most improved 
model. WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS and EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure. PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying ce pacity. 


Wrought Iron Lime Sieves 


Station Meters of all sizes. 


or Purifiers. 


GAS HOLDERS. 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE 
With cast iron guide and suspension frame GAS GOV 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 139 to | 
48 INCHKs DIAMETER, for WATER or GAS. Street Main von- 
nections, such a8 BRANCHES, BENDS, Drips, SLEEVES, etc. 
STOP VALVES, from 8 to 30 inches, for both Water and 


Wrought lron Work. 


Ali the Smith and Sheet Iron work required in and about } 
296-1 


Gea Works. 


JEssE W. STARR, JESSE W, STARR, JR, 


1842, DEILY & FOWLEX 1879 HERRING & FLOYD, 
\LAURKEL IRON WORKS. Oregon Iron Foundry 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, 738, 740, 742 and 744 Greenwich St,, N. Y 


PHILADELPHIA MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF C ASTINGS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS HOLDERS, POR 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC—WI1ITH CAST 


OR WROUGHT IRON GUIDE FRAMES. 


SENCH CASTINGS 
We are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Roof 


from benches of one to six Retorts each, 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AN 
Frames, Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers. Purifiers, 
Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 


AiR CONDENSERS: CONDEN-. 
SERS; SC RUBBERS, 

Gas Works. We have built 12 gas works and 115 gasholders, 

Personal supervision given to the erection of all our work. 


(wet and dry), and 
Holders built at following places since 1868: }o 


EX HAUSTERS 
for relieving Retorts from pressure. 
BENDS and BRANCHES 
} 
| 


f all sizes and description, 
FLOY D’S 
MALLEABLE 


Lancaster, Pa, (2) 
Williamsport, Pa. (8) 
Bristol, Pa. (2) 


Columbus, O, 
Franklin, Ind, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


PATENT 
RETORT LID. 


Catasaqua, me Jacksonville, Ll. BUTLER'S 
Kittanning, Pa. Johet, 111, ‘ Tr. CIP ERENING & TRerSe 
Hazelton, Ba, Lawrence, Kansas, COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 
Freeport. Pa. Jefferson City, N. O. La, (2) ' ie tee Faas 
Huntingdon, Pa. | Algiers, N. O., La. SABBATON’S PATENT 


Pittston Pa. 
Bethiehem (8), Pa, 
Sharon, Pa 


Kalamazoo, Mich 
Buffalo, N. Y. (2) 
Ogdensburg, N. Y 


FURNACE DOOR ANID FRAME. 


Canter, Pa. Waverly, N. Y.__ | ee Ie LE Rf Cc EMENT 
Cart tte Fain X.Y. ror topping leaks in Retort 


GAS GOVERNORS 
and everything cennected with well regukated Gas Works 


Watkins, N. Y. 
Coney Island, mT 
Batavia, N. Y. 


Annapolis, Md. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Lynchburg, Va 


: y low price, and in complete order. 
- | Stanton, Va. o | oe N.B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
Steubenville, ’ Holly. N.J at very low prices, 5 
pe energy aaa es SILAS C. HERRING. JAMES R. FLOYD. 
on ’ € aN. Ue 
Mansfield, O, Englewood, N. J. om annie ‘ ee 
Marion, O. Flemington, N. J. (2) GEO. STACEY. HBNRY BRANSHAW. WM. STACEY 
Belleaire, O, Dover, Del. aes 

4 - Oo, : - 5 P| 3 ‘ 
Athens Pittsfield, Mass, GEO. STACEY & CO. 


Barnesville, O. 
Newark, O. 


Meriden, Conn, 


Milwaukee, Wis. MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESOOPIO 


GAS-HOLDERS 


Cast and Wrought Iron Work 


Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works. 


BROWN & OWEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Gras aud Water Works Supplies. 





OF ———- 
Foundry on MILL STREET; Nos. 33, 35, 37 and 39 


Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
REFERENCE. 


Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. | Baton Rouge, La,, Gas vo. 
Particular attention given to the alteration of old works Indianopolis Gas Co. Saginaw, Mich., Gas Co. 
Estimates and Drawings furnished. Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. | Oshkosh, Wis. , Gas Co. 
7. — — ia Covington, Ky., Gas Co. Peoria, Til., Gas Co. 
rHOS. R. BROWN, KR. PITT OWEN, Springtie!d, O., Gas Co. Quincy, lll., Gas Co. 
Late Chief-Eng. Phila. Gas Works. Terre Haute, Ind., Gas Co. ( hampaign, Ills., Gas Co, 
2 Madison, Ind., Gas Co. | Carlinville, Ill., Gas Co. 
Address all communications to Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co. | Bowling Gree n, Ky., Gas Ur 
Ww . . Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. | Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co, 
N. - Cor. 12th and Noble St reets, Burtington lowa, Gas Co, i Vicksburg, Miss.. Gas Co 
Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. | Denver City, Gal., Gas ce. 





482-ly PHILADELPHIA, R. T, Coverdale, Ring’r Cincinnati, and others 


CONTINENTAL WORKS. 


on 

















cn eer. Nore Teor oe oe on. TT. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
: rare aah eet GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
“| = 1} | ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-HOLDERS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
eS : PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected with the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Pians and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plans for Lighting 
Cities, Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 


‘MACKENZIE & SAYRE MANF%G CO. 


141 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


Gas Works, Smelting Works & Machinery. 


MACKENZIES PROCESS AND APPAKAYUS ior making illuminating 


| Gas from Ordinary Gas Coals, enriched with Cannel or Oil. 
| 


a2a3 








re 


GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE, 


= Se vs 





| 


| Proprietors of P. W. 
Also, Mackenzies Process for 
Making Heating Gas for Smelting, Meltiug, Puddling, Forges, Boilers, Etc, Als», 


P. W. Mackenzie’s New Engine and Boiler. 


4384—1) 
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PP. HH. & FF’. M. Roots’ 











IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER 


With 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


P, H. & Fs M, ROOTS,} Patentees and ‘Manufacturers, {OQNNERSVILLE, IND, 


Ss. S. TOWNSEND, General Agents, } 6 Cortland St., 
WILLIAM COOKE, Selling Agent,!) NEW YORK. 


Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 





SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Coal and Iron Exchange, 21 Cortlandt Street, N. Y 
BUILDERS OF 


Machinery and Apparatus for Gas Works. 


or for the Construction of 


SURE GOVERNOR. 


HIGH SERVICE GOVERNOR, GAS AND WATER VALVES, HYDRAULIC MAIN. DIP REGULATOR, BENCH 


¥ 
A 


AUTOMATIC STREET PRES 
CHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. 


ISBELL’S PATENT SELF.SEALING RETORT DOORS, 


Plans and Estimates for the Improvement, Extension, or Alteration of Gas Works, 


New Worgs. 


PURIFYING BOXES, TOWER SCRUBBERS, WITH AUTOMATIC WATER 


BY-PASSES, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS. 


MACKENZIE’S PATENT ROTARY AND STEAM JET GAS EXHAUSTERS, GOVERNORS, COMPENSATORS, 
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MITCHELL, VANCK & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


| CHANDELIERS ! 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronze and Marble (locks, warranted best Time 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, 836 DROADWAY. 


NEW YORK 
Special designs furnisned for Gas Fixtnres for Churches 
| Public Halls, Lodges, &c. 


How to Sell Gas 


AS AN ILLUMINANT, 


AS A SOURCE OF HEAT, 


AS A SOURCE OF POWER. 


“Gas for Tlomination and Heat,” 


A neat and practical pamphlet for distribution 
among gas cousumers and others to increase the 
consumption and give positive facts to new and 
old consumers of the qualities required in gas 
buruers to give the maximum benefit in the con- 
sumption of gas. 

Fifteen thousand copies sold this year to gas 
companies for distribution on the line of their 
street mains. 

Fully endorsed by Mr. F. C. Sherman, Super- 
intendent of the New Haven Gas Light Company, 
and many other gas superintendents and treas- 


urers, 





| Sample copies furnished on receipt of postage 


|stamp. For terms, address 


| ROBT. B. TABER, 


New Bedford Gas Lt. Co. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


The Chartered Compary, of London sola in 
1877 10,635,890,000 feet of gas, while fifty-two 
companies in New England sold only 2,309,600,000 
feet. 

Extend the knowledge of the efficiency of 
| your gas, gentlemen Superintendents ! 
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PATENTED MAY 23rd, 1876. 


PRICES REDUCED TO MEET THE TIMES. 


We have been able to reduce tha cost of Manufacturing, and desire to give our Customers the benefit at the following 
REDUCED RATES: 
No. 1 cats 3, 4and 6 inch Pipe $75 


No. 1 1-2 cuts 4,6and 8 in. Pipe, $85 
No. 2 cuts 8,10 and 12 in. Pipe, $100 
No. 3 cuts 16,18 and 20 in. Pipe, $225 
NO. £ cuts 24 and B80 inch Pipe, $275 


No. 5 cuts 86 inch Pipe, SIO 


For larger sizes Special Contracts 


will be »nade. 





It will cut a Continucus Line of Pipe in a Treneh or Building 


As well as loose Cast or Wrought Iron ‘ve, Shafts or Columns of any size, leaving the ends clean, smooth, and square, 

Our Machines for cutting 20 and 30-INCH PIPE have been furnished the Manhattan 2nd New York Gas Light Companies ; also for cutting 12, 20, and 30 
inch Pipe to the Boston Gas- Light Company. The smaller sized Machines have been in practical use in various parts of the vountry by Water and Gas Companies, 
for over two years, and all with the most satisfactory results. Addres ; 

A. C. WOOD, Syracuse, New York. BROWN & OWEN, 20th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 
HERRING & F OYD, No. 744 Greenwich street, N. Y. MORRIS, TASKE R& CO., 36 Oliver Street, — Mase 


How to Burn Gas, THE LOWE GAS PROCESS LUDLOW 


a S. A. STEVENS & CO, Valve Manf’g Co., 


Under this title a neat little book has been is- — See OFFICE AND WORKS 
sued containing the paper of Mr. Jas. Somerville, ROOM 87, ASTOR HOUSE 


as read at the last meeting at Cincinnati, together, P. 0. Box 1110, MEW YORK. | SUheS0s Mover aes aaraes FE Val Ave. 


with a table, taken from Prof. Chandler’s lecture ee Bes NN TROY, NEW YORK. 
showing the loss of light resulting from the use of as 120 W eee aS PRM ADELEE4. 


shades, ete., of different kinds of glass, ADVANTAGES OF THE STRAP FILE. BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES. 


The book is intended for sale to Gas Compa- si 
Ist. It is simple, strong, and easily used. 


nies to distribute gratuitously among consumers. 
If Gas Companies can induce their consumers to 
use better burners and shades, one-half of the | 
fault-finding will cease. 


(Double and Single Gate Winch to 36 inch—outside and 


2nd. Preserves papers without punching holes. inside screws, Indicator etc.) for Gas, Water and Steam— 


3rd. Will always lie flat open. HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS. 
4th. Allows any paper on file to be taken off, with- 
| out disturbing the others. 
The price is $10 per thousand. Orders may| We will furnish to our subscribers this important FIRE HYDRANTS. 
be sent to the office of this Journal. article for preserving in a convenient form, the num- 
a | bers of the Journal as it is issued at the very low 


KING’S TREATISE price of $1.25. Sent either by Express or Mail, as 
| di 


ALSO 





directed a 2) 
| By mail the postage will be 2: cents, which will be Th > 
| added to the price of the Binder. Send orders to = Es 
") \ A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 5 
C. A, | (x. A, S 42 Pine Street, Room 18, New York. ns 5 
i ; L, be WJ)o | Bm 
o © 
2 a Ee THE AMERICAN zi 
Ol. I. oOund in otn. ’ r faa = 
GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. HZ 
7 My <2 | ie 9] 

PRaUm, $20. Three dollars. = 

A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine street, N Y, | PER ANNUM, 


i 
— - > 


“HOW TO BURN GAS,” 
TEN DOLLARS PER THOUSAND. 


A, M, CALLENDER & CO., 42 PINE S8T., N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 





‘The U. S. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 
HARRIS, GRIFFIN & C@., 
12th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y.. U.S, A., 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the nae of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 


Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President 
GROUP JUDGES. 
AMERICAN. | FOREIGN. 
Pror. JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D., Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, Wash- Srr WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., D.O.L., F.R.8., Great Britain 
ington, D. C. | JUL. SCHIEDMAYER, Germany. 
Pror. F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President of Columbia College, N. Y° Mr. E. LEVASSEUR, France. 
Prov. J. E. HILGARD, Washington, D. OC. P. F. KUPKA, Austria. 
Pror. J. 0. WATSUN, Ann Arbor, Michigan. | EDW. FAVRE PERRET, Switzerland. 
FenzeraL HENRY K. OLIVER, Salem, Massachusetts. 
GEORGE F. BRISTOW, New York. 
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FARMER’S PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
WILLIAM FARMER, 
ARCHITECT AND CENERAL CAS ENCINEER, 


ROOMS 87, S9, 91, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
00 

WiLLiaw. FARMER may be consulted upon all matters relating to the Manufacture of Iluminating Gas. Will furnish Spe 
and Estimates fos the Erection of Gas Works of any Capacity, and will erect the same either on Commission or by Contract. 

Having made the Construction of Gas Works a Specialty, perfect satisfaction can be guaranteed. 

Sole Ageut tor the FOULIS HYDRAULIC MACHINE for Drawing and Charging Retorts. 

Sule Ageut for the AITKEN and YOUNG PROCESS FOR MAKING ILLUMINATING GAS. 








cifications, Drawings, 





PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS. 

EXHAUSTER (Screw Propeller) for Gas or Air, and Condensation. DUMPING BARROW for Wheeling Coal, Coke and Lime, Ete. 
PYDRAULIC MAIN for Reducing Pressure on Retorts. ZIGZAG SCRUBBERS for Napbthalizing the Gas and Removing the Tar, Ammonia, and 
Mapbtuaiiue. BYE-PASS DIP PIPE for reducing the Pressure on Retorts, Etc., as per cut above. SELF-ACTING WATER DISTRIBUTOR 
tor Scrubbers and Wasbers, Etc. MOVABLE DIP PIPE for Reducing and Eqnalizing the Pressure on Retorts. TOWER SCRUBBERS (Jack- 
z.ted; for Ecuvomizing Space and Building Material. DUPLEX CENTRE SEAL itor Keeping all the Boxes in a set continuously in action. 





REFERS BY PERMISSION TO THE FOLLUWING GENTLEMEN. 


D. HOSTETTER, President Pittsburgh Gas-Light Co., Pittsburgh, ®. 

C, VANDERVOORT SMITH, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
S. L. Huster, President Laclede Gas-Light Company, St. Louis, Mo. . 

& Vanpenrool, Engincer, Newark Gas-Light Company, Newark, M, J. 


frotessor B. >iLLimay, New Haven, Conn. | 
GEN. CHAS. KOOME, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. | 
GEN, * HICKENLOOPER, President Cincinnati Gas-Light Co., Cincinnatti, Ohio. 

+. ¥. banwon, President Brooklyn Gas-Ligh Company, Brooklyn, B. ¥. | 
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: T. C. HOPPER, Prest. and Gen. Supt. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Prest. WM. N. MILSTED, Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 

; AMERICAN METER COMPANY 

: 9 

3 WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 

by STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 

EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 

iy DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 

GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 

. Manufactorics: ) GAS STOVES—AMERICAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH. | Agencies: 

N | SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER. | 37 Water Street, Cinci i. 

512 W. 22d St., N. Y. | SUGG’S “STANDARD ” ARGAND BURNERS. ALSO NN AND TTT. | Seoieteneereinenn Bote re 

| Wet Meters, with Lizar’s ‘“‘Invariable Measuring’? Drum, S10 North Secovd Street, st. Louis. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE ALLEN EXHAUSTER GOVERNOR. | 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisco. 





Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. 








ARRIS, HELME & MeILHENNY, 
Successors to Harris & Brother. 


a ESTABLISHED 1848. 


PRACTIOAL GAS WATER WANVUPACTURERS, 


Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical Faperience of the Business (covering a period of 28 years) and from our personal supervision of all 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 
WASHINGTON HARRIS. WILLIAM HELME. JOHN MoILHENNY. 








GOODWIN & CO. 
No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No, 142 Chambers Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 
Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


CGoodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


W. W. Goodwin is the author of the History and Principles involved in the use of Lowe’s Jet Photometer Also Patentee and we are the 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS Of the oRIGINALand ONLY DIAL whereby the CANDLE POWER and PRESSURE can be instantly read, and allothers are infringements. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and ali apparatus connected with the business. 


All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 





NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 


THE PLUMBER | ima 
AND System of Bookkeeping 


FOR GAS COMPANIES, 


“Eee Price $5, which snould be sent either in Check. P. O, Order 
- . or Registered Letter. 
Biank Bocks, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 


tem, will be supplied to Gas Companies, by applying to W’. P. 
Fopgil V’ailadelphia, or . — 





HAS BEEN ENLARGED, AND WILL NOW BE 


Published on the First and Fifteenth ot each Mon th, OFFICE GaS LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., N. Y 


’ 
Instead of Monthly. [t will contain many new and valuable features, and thus be indispensable to everyone CATHEL Ss 
professionally interested in its special field—Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, Water Supply, and Drainage. ' A S$ co re S$ U M E be & 


MANUAL, 


A M,. CAULENDEK & CO 





; Regular Contributors: 
: Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance, with. 


Epw. S. Purrsriox, C.E. Gro. E. Waaine, Jn., O.E. Prof. Henry Morton, Ph.D. ont any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity 

Rosert Briaas, C.E. T. O’Conor Stoanz, Ph.D. Dr. Joun H. Bruuinas, U.8 A. | and money value of the Gas consumed. Also the best methou 
of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light. 

Price, $22 Year. Single Copies, 10 Cents. It will be to the advantage of Gas Compunies to supply 


v their Consumers with one of these Guides, as a means of pre- 
3 venting complaints arising from their want ct knowledge {n 
THE PLUMBER & SANITARY ENGINEE R, regard to the registration of their meters. For saie by 


A. M, CALLENDER & (OO, 
P. O Box 3037. 140 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 42 Pine Street, New York, Room 18 
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WILLIAM W..GOODWIN & CoO., 


Nos. 1012, 1014, and 1016 Filbert Street, Phila., 
A N D 
No. 142 Chambers Street, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS METERS AND FINE APPARATUS. 
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IMPROVED FAMILY GAS COOKING,STOVE, No, 8.—Tin Lined. in a 
abot 
has 


The following can be cooked by Stove No. 8, which consumes about 40 feet fron 
. a) - ° . I 
of gas, costing from 8 to 12 cents: A roast weighing 10 or 12 pounds, a large in 


family pie, a couple of ducks, two sorts of vegetables, fish and soup. Size, 36 id 
in. high and 18 in. wide. Hot plate, 22 in. deep, with 3 burners for boiling. erty 


. “ye . eye . a D 
For roasting, broiling, baking, boiling, and toasting. Is capable of cooking 





ate in L 
a dinner for five to ten persons. With a movable copper reflector for —_ 

° . ° ama 
radiating the heat into the room. 
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W. W. GOODWIN & CO., Manvfacturers, one 


well 


1012, 1014, 1016 Filbert Street. Phila., and 142 Chambers Street, N. Y. sie 


sion 
their 


TWENTY DIFFERENT SIZES. PRICES FROM 81 TO 8150. 





